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JULY  1,  1952 

The  Crop  Reporting  Board  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  makes  the  fol- 
loiadng  report  for  the  United  States  from  data  furnished  by  crop  correspondents, 
field  statisticians,  and  cooperating  State  agencies. 


CROP 


% Average 
: 1941-50 


YIELD_PER__ACRS  : 

Indicated: 


July  1, 
1952 


Average 
1941-50 


TOTAL  PR0DUCTI0N_(DI_TH0USMDS1 

June  1,   :     July  1, 
1952      :  1952 


1951 


T 


Corn,  all  »W.| 

Wheat,  all   « 

Winter   " 

All  spring. ...  " 

Durum. .......  " 

Other  spring.  " 

Oats   11 

Barley  .,  " 

Rye   » 

Flaxseed,   " 

Rice... 100  lb.  bag 

Hay,  all  ton 

Hay,  wild   » 

Hay,  alfalfa...  " 
Hay,  clover  and 

timothy  3/. , .  " 
Hay,  lespedeza.  " 
Beans,  dry  edible 

100  lb.  bag 
Peas,  dry  field  " 
Potatoes ...... .bu. 

Sweetpotatoes . .  " 

Tobacco  lb. 

Sugarcane  for 

sugar  &  seed.. ton 
Sugar  beets.... 

Hops   .lb.j 

Pasture. ..... .pet . 


34.7 
17.2 
17.7 
15.9 
15.0 
16.1 
33.0 
24.9 
.  12.1 
9.4 
2/2 , 084 
'.  1.36 
.88 
2.20 

1.38 
1.07 

2/976 
3/1,270 
180.4 
93.0 
1,124 

19.9 
13.2 

1,289 
4/86 


L 


36.2 
16.1 
16.2 
15.8 
14.2 
16.0 
36.1 
27.1 
12.4 
.8.7 
2/2,250 
1.45 
.86 
2.26 

1.49 
1.Q7 

2/1,231 
2/1,298 
'  240.7 
91.8 
1,307 

19.2 
15.2 
1,535 
4/90 


40.9 
17.7 
20.9 
10.0 

9.7 
10.0 
35.0 
25.2 
11.5 

8.3 
2/2,319 
1.36 

.75 
2.13 

1.43 
.90 

2/1,196 
2/1,220 
239.1 
94.0 
.  1,243 

22.2 
14,5 
1,591 
4/77 


3,011,652; 
1,084,664| 
799,977! 
284,6871 
37, 950 j 
246,733] 
1,310,736s 
306,1272 
28,095| 
38,056 
32,850} 
101, 072 j 
12,5393 
34, 283 ' 

30,242 
6,926 

17,997 
6,011 
414,525 
57,703 
1,841,869 

6,216 
10,013 
48,789 


2,941,423 
987,474 
645,469 
342,005 
35 , 820 
306,185 
1,316,396 
254,668 
21,410 
33, 802 i 
43, 805 | 
108,461| 
12, 563 j 
42, 937 j 

32,035 
7,479| 

17,446 j 
3,763j 
325,708 
28,278 
2,328,226 

6,120 
10,485 
63,239 


1,326 
1,060 
1/265 


,157 
,298 
,859 


16,974 


3,365 
1 , 249 
1,048 
200 
20 
179 
1,352 
207 
.15 
28 
45 
102 
11 
40 

30 
6 


15 

2 

339 
31 
2,224 


7 
9 
61 


089 
019 
421 
598 
978 
620 
938 
547 
578 
328 
365 
415 
018 
560 

828 
211 

747 
721 
048 
731 
495 

424 
808 
720 


l/  Based  largely  on  prospective  planted  acreage  reported  in  March, 

2 1  Pounds . 

3/  Excludes  sv/eet clover  and  lespedeza  hay. 

4/  Condition  July  1. 
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CROP 

Ipples,  Com1!  crop  bu. 

Peaches  " 

Pears  " 

'J-rapes   ton 

Cherries    (12  States)  » 

\pricots      (3  States)  " 


Average 

.  1941-50.  _ 
U  iJO,3|o 
1/  68,186 

li  30,306 

1/  2,808 

1/  191 

1/  229 


PRODUCT! Oil  _(lHJ?H0USAI7DSl  

:  IncLicated_ 

iJune  1,_1£52  _;July_l 


_  _195I  _ 
1/  110,660 

ii  63,627 
1/  30,028 

U  3,386 
Xi  230 

183 


69,365 
30,160 

258 
176 


1952. 

101,767 
68,119 
29,720 

2,935 

241 

175_ 


CROP 


Average 
JL£40-49_ 


CI.TRUS  FRUIT  3RODUCTIO 

i    19^9  \ 


1950 


Indicated 
_  1951-  - 


Oranges  and  Tangerines 

Grapefruit 

Lemons 


102,986     J  108,465 
50,852  36,500 
.  12^923.  _!  _  _  lia.360_  _ 


Thousand  "boxes 
— 1  


121,710 
46,580 
 rL450 


122,780 
40,370 
_12,80CL 


MOHTI-XY  MILK  AFD  EGG  PRODUCT  I OIT 


MONTH 


Avers.ge 


MILK_ 

:   1951  I  1952 

Million  pounds 
12,348  I  12,164    I    12,049  j 
12,385      12,212  11,867  ! 

?6l,077  "  6tV56^  f  ""59,887  T 
 J  I  L 

GRAIN  STOCKS  Oil  FARMS  Oil  JULY1 
Average~194T-50  T  1951 


_EOGS 
Average  : 
_124l-i0_: 


1951 
Millions 


1952 


May. 
J  une 


6,011  j  5,881  j  5,983 
4,996  j  5,060    1  5,032 


Jen. -June  Incl. 


32,390  33,360 


j 


4,772 


CROP 


.  1,000 
I  "bushels 

• 

; Percent  3/ 

«  -  l.OCD 
•  bushels 

;  Percent  2J 

:  1,000 

|  740,360 

j  29.0 

i  801,304 

23.0 

609,210 

!  93,923 

7  a 

;  72,638 

6.5 

64 , 449 

1  218,181 

•  18.3 

1  257,920 

18.6 

244, 646 

49,060 

I  13.2 

40,196 

15.0 

38,130 

5,715 

7.9 

1,674 

7.5 

-  1,596 

|  4/1,621 

!  4.1 

1,646 

11.9 

4,020 

1  4/8,322 

3.3 

9,996  | 

2.1 

5,847 

1952 


Corn  for  grain. 
Wheat  (old  crop 
Oats    (  "  " 
Barley (  " 
Rye      (  " 
Plaxseed(l! 
Soy"beans.  . 


27.4 
9.4 
16.8 
15.6 
15.8 

4/3.7 
4/4.2 


2j    Includes  some  (quantities  not  harvested. 

2]    Season  "begins  v/ith  the  "bloom  of  the  year  shown  and  ends  with  the  completion 
of  harvest  the  following  year. 

2j    Fercant  of  previous  year's  crop, 
4/    Short-time  average. 

-  2  - 
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CHOP 


 AORZ^E  _(I 

Ear-vested 


Corn,  all. ,  

Wheat,  all  

:  •  »  •  •  ...... 

Winter.  „  .........! 

All  spring,. ...... J 

Durum  P  ...•>.  : 

Other  spring  j 

Oats  .  ,  i 

Sarley,  . , ,  .  j 

Bye  ; 

Flaxseed.  t  c  »•  » ' 

Rice. . . , ,   ,..„,.,..  j 

Sorghums  ( inc ,  situp)  * ....  i 

Cotton  1/  j 

Hay,  all  i 

Hay,  wild,  0 . .  j 

TIov     r>l  -Pt-  1  f  a  ! 

•lAC-V    )       CiJ.X  Cvi.1.  CJ/.»«».....»,».„r»»e.  I 

Hay,  o lover  and  timothy  2/  j 

Kay ,  1 e  sp  edez  a . . . . .  , 

Beans,  dry  edible. c  , 

Peas  ,  dry  field  ,  

Soy  Jeans  3 /0.»...f,,,. ........... 

Soybeans  for  "beans  

peanuts  3/  

Potatoes  „ , . . 

Sweetpbtatoes  ,  

Tobacco  c  

Sugarcane  for  sugar  and  seed..* 

Sugar  beets . . . . ,  

Hod  s  , . 


Average  : 
1941-50  : 

1951 

86 

,909 

81,306 

63 

,354 

61,424 

45 

,245 

39,762 

18 

,iio 

21,662 

rs 
O 

,579 

2,518 

15 

,530 

19,144 

39 

,667 

36,454 

12 

9,391 

2 

,294 

1,733 

4 

,043 

3 , 904 
* 

i 

X 

,569 

> 

14 

,499 

13,921 

21 

,533 

27,917 

,536 

74,713 

14 

,188 

14,663 

i5 

,562 

IB, 969 

21 

,934 

21,457 

6 

,484 

6,990 

1 

,852 

1,417 

471 

j  290 

12 

,783 

j  3:4,838 

10 

,349 

j  13,211 

3 

,650 

2,597 

2 

,401 

1,353 

625 

3C8 

1 

,  630 

1,781 

4.  <_/ 

|  319 

751 

i  691 

38 

t  43 

E  TKOUgA^DS)^ 
For 
harvest, 
1952 


82 
70 

50 
20 

17 

38 

8 
-< 

o 

1 

12 


75 
14 
19 

21 


1 

15 
13 


407 
273 
1  ?Q 
165 
964 
582 
226 
350 
595 
956 
5  31 
051 


679 
075 
532 
912 
317 
223 
291 
906 
046 
1,418 
338 
1 , 790 
334 
678 


1 252 
Dercent 
of  1951 


101.1 

114.6 

126.4 
92. 9 
85.0 
93.8 

105,1 
87*6 
77.9 
87.0 

100.5 

90.7 
93.3 
100,9 
3.00.1 
100  o  6 
100. 8 
98,9 
92.9 
76.9 
103.1 
105.3 
78.8 
104.3 
109.5 
100*5 
104.7 
96.1 
94.2 


l/  Acreage  in  cultivation  July  1,  2/ 
3/    Grown  alone  for  all  purposes. 


:cludes  sweetclover  and  lespedeza  hay. 


PROVED: 


SSGESTARY  07  4£ftltofURE 


CROP  REPORTING  BOARD: 


S.  R.  Hewell,  Chai 

rman , 

R.  S.  Houghton,  Ac 

ting  Secretary, 

R. 

E.  Smith, 

H.  F.  Bryant  j 

c. 

S.  Burldiead, 

Henry  L.  Raspy , 

T? 

Royston, 

R.  3.  Converse, 

H. 

R.  talker, 

R.  3.  Hile, 

^->. 

0 .  S  chl 0 1  zhau e r , 

R.  V.  Gorman, 

J . 

L.  Wilson, 

R.  M.  Pall e sen, 

rn 

J.  Ruzelko, 

E.  F.  Doruan, 

d! 

D.  Pittman, 

C.  LeGrande. 

F.  Gurtz, 

Paul  if.  Smith. 
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CrD^PAL  CEO?  ^SFCHT  AS  02  JULY  1,  1952 

Prospects  for  1952  crops  now  point  to  a  total  production  second  only  to  the 
record  set  in  1948 •    Total  acreages  planted  to  cror>s  and  total  acreages  to  be  harv- 
ested are  each  slightly  larger  than  average*    Yield  pro  sheets  show  a  wide  variation 
astbng  crops,  for  while  June  Drought  good  "com  weather"  and  excellent  conditions  for 
harvesting  winter  grains  and  hay,  it  was  not  favorable  for  spring  sown  grains. 
Winter  wheat  outturns  have  been  exceeding  expectations  where  harvest  is  well  alongj 
but  additional  acreage  has  been  abandoned  in  some  dry  areas.     Spring  wheat  prospects 
declined  from  the  June  1  forecast.    An  all  wheat  crop  of  1,24-9  million  bushels  is 
now  in  prospect,  a  total  exceeded  only  in  1947  and  1948.    Hice  is  the  only  major 
crop  which  now  seems  likely  to  top  a  previous  production  record.     Only  minor  changes 
from  prospective  acreages  are  noted,  slightly  .downwar'd  for  most  crops. 

All-crop  production  is  indicated  at  about  123  percent  of  the  1923-32  average. 
In  computing  this  index,  allowances  are  made  for  several  crops  not  currently  esti- 
mated, such  as  cotton  and  soybeans,  at  the  average  yield  on  the  estimated  acreage. 
This  volume  would  be  larger  than  attained  in  any  past- year  except  1948,  when  the  in- 
dex was  135.4  percent.    The  acreage  of  crops  to  be  harvested. is  only  slightly  above 
average,  but  yields  of  several  of  the  major  crop s  will  be  high.     Some  major  crops, 
such  as  corn,  wheat,  perhaps  soybeans,  will  be  near-record  in  size.    Hice  nov;  ap- 
pears to  be  the  only  major  crop  likely  to  produce  a  record  outturn  in  1952. 

Peed  grains,  as  usual,  make  up  a  major  portion  of .  the  large  all-crop  volume. 
Their  contributions  are  a  3,365  million  bushel  corn  crop,  exceeded  only  in  1943;  a 
larger  than  average  quantity  of  1,353  million  bushels  of  oats;  probably  nearly  as 
much  sorghum  grain  as  in  1951  but  only  203  million  bushels  of  barley,,  .smallest  out- 
turn since  1935.    liven  with  smaller  than  average  carry-over  stocks,  except  for  oats, 
farm  supplies  of  feed  grains  per  animal  unit  will  be  fairly  large,  although  smaller 
than  in  the  3  years,  1948-50.    Hay  supplies  will  be  smaller  than  for  .several  years, 
but  adequate.    The  food  grains  contribute  the  second  largest  wheat  .crop,  a  record 
acreage  end  Production  of  rice,  but  the  smallest  r~e  crop  of  record-.- only  .15.6  mil- 
lion bushels,  and  only  a  small  buckwheat  crop  likely.  .  Oilseed  production  will  be 
fairly  large.     The  large  soybean  acreage  tends  to  indicate  a  larger  outturn  of  beans 
than  in  1951;  cotton  acreage  is  ?  percent  less  than  last  year*  s  large  .acreage;  flax- 
seed prospects  are  a  sixth  below  1951  and  a  fourth  below  average;  the  peanut  acreage 
is  a  fifth  less  than  in  1951.    A  tobacco  crop  only  4r\  percent  smaller  than  last 
year's  record  outturn  is  nov;  in  prospect.    A  Larger  potato  acreage  than  last  year 
and  nearly  the  same  yield  will  provide  a  slightly  larger  supply  than  in  1951,  al- 
though still  nearly  a  fifth  below  average.    An  upturn  in  sweet  potatoes  is  also  in 
prospect j  about  an  eighth  more  than  last  year.    Dry  bean  production,  at  less  than 
15'  Billion  bags,  will  be  the  smallest  since  1945,    A  crop  of  dry  peas  less  than  half 
the  average  end  less  than  three-fourths  of  the  small  1951  crop  is  forecast.  Nearly 
an  average  to  "•age  of  sugar  beets  is  expected.    Prospects  for  deciduous  f raits  are 
slightly  below  average,  with  only  apples  and  apricots  much  below,  and  grapes  and 
cherries  above  average. 

An  aggregate  of  358-",-  million  acres  of  crops  were  Planted  or  are  growing  in  this 
1952  crop  season.     This  is  nearly  4  million  acres  less  than  for  the  1951  season.  It 
is,  however,  slightly  larger  than  the  average  for  the  1941-50  period,  when  the  total 
ranged  from  a  low  of  343  million  in  1941  to  355  million  acres  in  1944.  Acreage 
lor.ses  are  expected  to  total  about  13  million  acres,  smallest  since  1948  and  about 
half  the  1951  acreage  losses. 


-  4  - 


l-:y.\  Good  to  excellent 
Fair 
Poor 

Very  poor 
Near  failure 
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July  I,  1951 
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PASTURE  FEED  CONDITIONS* 

July  I,  1952 


PERCENT 
OF  NORMAL 

80  and  over 
65  to  80 
50  to  65 
35  to  50 
Under  35 


Good  to  excellent 
Poor  to  fair 
Very  poor 
Severe  drought 
Extreme  drought 


*  INDICATES  CURRENT  SUPPLY  CF  PASTURE  FEED  FOR  GRAZING  RELATIVE  TO  THAT  EXPECTED 
FROM  EXISTING  STAI.^^   UNDER  VERY  FAVORABLE  WEATHER  CONDITIONS 
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PERCENT 
OF  NORMAL 

80  and  over 
65  to  80 
50  to  65 
35  to  50 


PASTURE  FEED  CONDITIONS* 

July  I,  1951 


Good  to  excelle-nt 
Poor  to  fair 
Very  poor 
Severe  drought 


*  INDICATES  CURRENT  SUPPLY  OF  PASTURE  FEED  FOR  GRAZING  RELATIVE  TO  THAT  EXPECTED 
FROM  EXISTING  STANDS  UNDER  VERY  FAVORABLE  WEATHER  CONDITIONS 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NEG.  48229    BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 
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much  of  this  difference  is  due  to  the  small  abandomaeix^  of  winder  wheat  this  season, 
which  was  also  a  major  factor  in  limiting  planted  acreages,  inasmuch  as  it  limited 
acreages  to  be  rfepl&nted  to  other  crons  in  the  spring  of  1952.     The  345-v  million 
acres  from  which  crops  will  he  harvested  in  195§  is  a*bout  9jj  million  more  than  in 
1951.     It  is  slightly  above  the  average  total  harvested  in  the  1941-50  period,  when 
the  range  was  from  335  million  in  1911  to  353  million  in  1944. 

For  the  16  crops  covered  by  the  March  Prospective  Plantings  report,  the  total 
of  the  current  estimates  of  planted  acreage  falls  sh<\rt  of  the  intentions  by  only 
about  1.7  million  acres.    Per  corn,   the  83.4  million  acres  planted  is  553,000  below 
the  March  Prospective  and  5.6  million  acres  below  the  goal.    Decreases  below  in- 
tentions in  most    re:.-t  LTorth  Central  States  greatly  exceeded  increases  in  most  of 
the  States  outside  the  Corn  Belt.     Seedings  of  oats  exceeded  intentions  by  about 
234,000  acres,  with  most  of  the  major  changes  in  the  Korth  Central  region.  The 
total  of  over  43  million  acres  exceeds  the  goal  by  nearly  l|  million  acres.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  planted  acreage  of  barley  fell  185,000  acres  below  intentions, 
despite  increases  in  Minnesota,  Kansas,'  Montana  and  a  few  other  States.     The  total 
of  nearly  9.6  million  acres  of  bra-ley  is  3.3  million  below  the  goal.    Por  sorghums, 
the  total  of  13.3  million  acres  planted  will  be  about  140,000  acres,  or  1  percent, 
below  intentions  and  nearly  2  million  acres  below  the  goal.     Sharpest  declines  were 
in  Oklahoma  and  Kansas,  where  li^ht  abandonment  of  winter  wheat  made  less  acreage 
available  for  replanting  than  expected.     In  Texas  and  Colorado,  the  acreage  cf 
sorghums  is  above  intentions,  largely  because  of  heavy  less  of  wheat  acreage.  The 
acreage  of  all  hay — 75.4  million — remains  as  high  as  the  prospective  estimate,  end 
is  about  1  percent  above  the  goal,  with  nearly  as  many  States  showing  increases  as 
show  decreases. 

See dings  of  spring  wheat  were  about  280,000  acres  below  intentions,  chiefly 
because  of  less  durum  in  North  Dakota  and  less  other  sprang  wheat  in  Montana.  The 
2.3  million  acres  of  durum,  19.4  million  cf  other  spring  wheat,  and  55,8  million  of 
winter  wheat  seeded  virtually  equal  the  all  wheat  acreage  goal.    A  little  more  rice 
than  indicated  earlier  was  sovm,  despite  a  small  decrease  in  Louisiana.  Plantings 
of  neither  dry  beans  nor  dry  peas  came  up  to  intentions,  as  declines  in  the  West, 
particularly  in  Tew  Mexico  beans,  .ioia,  thru  offset  increases  in  eastern  areas. 
Sugar beet  planting?  wore  below  intentions  in  most  States  and  with  dry  beans  are  a 
sixth  or  more  below  the  allotment  or  goal.     Tobacco  acreage  nearly  reached  inten- 
tions, with  small  declines  in  most  states.    A  sharp  drop  of  350,000  acres  reduced 
flax  acreage  to  3.6  million,  about  10  percent  below  the  goal.     Most  of  the  decline 
was  in  Iforth  Dakota  and  Texas,  with  Minnesota  the  only  State  exceeding  intentions. 
The  peanut  acreage  dropped  off  112,000  acres,  largely  as  a  result  of  changes  in  the 
allotment  program,  but  is  still  nearly  a  fount'-  larger  then  allotments.     The  15.3 
million  acres  of  soybeans  planted  is  only  about  1  percent  below  intentions,  with 
relatively  small  reductions  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Minnesota,  Hans as  and  Mississippi  more 
than  offsetting  increases  elsewhere,  mostly  in  the  South.     The  acreage  to  be  har- 
vested for  beans —  about  13.9  million  acres— is  7  percent  ovi  r  the  goal.  Small 
increases  over  intentions  were  general  for  potatoes  and.  swoetpotatoc-s.  The 
1,438,000  acres  of  potatoes  is  3  percent  below  the  goal,  while  the  343,000  acres 
of  ewe.tpota.toes  is  more  than  a  fourth  short. 
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As  a  ■whole-,  the  season  permitted  farmers  to  realize  their  planting  plans 
fairly  well,    Shifts  between  crops  wore  relatively  minor.*    The  decline  in  corn 
planting s  was  largely  in  tjhe  area  where  com  was  an  unsatis factory  crop  in  1931— 
the  soft  corn  area*    The  decline  in  spring  wheat  was  predominantly  in  Montana^ 
where,  as  in  other  western  States,  there  was  lighter  loss  of  winter  wheat  and 
less  acreage  to  be  replanted  than  expected.    The  same  factor  resulted  in  the 
smaller  sorghum  acreage,,    The  very  dry  condition  in  northeastern  Montana  and 
much  of  North  Dakota  tended  to  limit  plantings  of  spring  grains  and  flax*  The 
strong  desire  to  hold  and  increase  grasslands  is  reflected  in  the  large  hay  acreage 
and  larger  acreage  of  oats  than  forecast,  as  oats  are  favored  as  a  nurse  crop* 
Decreases  in  barley  reflect  unsatisfactory  returns  for  several  years*    Price  and 
labor  situations  were  probable  factors  in  the  acreage  changes  for  potatoes,  dry 
beans,  dry  peas  and  sugar  beets  ♦    The  slight  shift  from  soybeans  seemed  to  be 
largely  toward  the  feed  grains  or  hay, 

The  season  was  mostly  favorable  for  spring  seeding  and  plant  rig,  rcr  spring 
grains,  an  early  start  was  made  rather  generally*    Adverse  weather  then  checked 
operations  in  many  sections,  but  upon  resumption  seeding  was  completed  at  about 
the  usual  dates ,    In  a  large  Montana-Dakota  area,  a  long  dry  period  made  seeding 
increasingly  difficult  and  finally  resulted  in  failure  to  seed  the  entire  intended 
acreage,  especially  of  flax.    Planting  of  corn  ana  soybeans  in  the  North  also 
started  early,  was  delayed  by  wet,  cold  weather  but  was  largely  completed  in  good 
season.    Both  crops  have  made  good  progress,  with  corn  in  the  Corn  Bolt  developed 
beyond  the  usual  July  1  stage.  Soil  moisture  supplies  were  mostly  sufficient  to 
withstand  the  extremely  hot  weather  of  much  of  June  in  most  portions,  but  needed 
replenishing  on  July  1  in  the  Southwest  and  South*  Droughty  conditions  developed 
in  the  Dakota-Montana  area,  but  relief  came  in  late  June,    Another  drought  srea 
centering  in  the  southern  part  o  f  Mis  s  onri  and  extending  into  parts  of  adjacent 
Spates  had  some  relief,  but  the  situation  in  Missouri  is  still  serious »  Irriga- 
tion water  supplies,  except  in  parts  of  New  Mexico,  range  from  ample  to  the 
best  in  years. 

Harvest  of  winter  wheat  started  at  about  the  usual  dates  in  the  Southwest 
and  South  and  has  proceeded  rapidly  under  virtually  ideal  conditions.  During 
one  week,  the  last  of  June,  half  of  the  record  Kansas  wheat  crop  was  harvested. 
This  left  only  20  percent  to  be  harvested  after  July  I,  a  s  the  unusually  early 
harvest  set  records  for  both  volume  and  proportion  of  the  Kansas  crop  harvested 
by  July  1,    Yields  were  boosted  by  heavy  test  weight  of  theharvested  grain,  which 
more  than  offset  the  damage  now  showing  up  as  shriveled  kernels  in  much  of  the  late 
wheat  fronr  the  long  period  of  excessive  June  temperatures.  The  situation  was  still 
favorable  in  Nebraska  as  harvest  began  there.    The  heat  caused  some  damage  to 
oats  and  barley  from  Kansas  northward.    In  the  dry  portions  of  North  Dakota,  South 
Dakota  and  Montana,  spring  grains  had  headed  short  and  deteriorated  seriously  before 
relieving  rains  fell  near  the  end  of  June.    Some  rice  was  sown  late  in  Arkansas 
and  Louisiana,  but  on"     the  whole  progress  ofthe  crop  is  about  normal. 

Harvest  of /first  cut  of  hay  of  mostly  good  to  excellent  quality  made 
usual  progress j  prospects  for  the  second  cut  were  lowered  by  the  June  heat  wave, 
oorehum..  was  being  harvested  with  rood  yields  of  grain  in  the  Coastal  Send  area 
of  loxas,  while  some  was  being  planted  on  abandoned  cotton  laird  in  adjacent;  areas* 
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soil  moiBturc  was  a  limiting  factor  in  Hew  Mexico,  the  Texas  and  Oklahoma  Panhan- 
dles and  in  Kansas,  both  for  completing  planting  and  growth  of  sorghums.  Peanuts 
were  planted  under  favorable  conditions,  except  in  Alabama,  and  arc  making  satis- 
factory progress,     The  season  has  boon  mostly  favorable  for  planting  late  potatoes, 
sugar  beets,  dry  beans  and  peas,  but  the  hot,  dry  June  weather  had  delayed  develop- 
ment in  dry  land  areas.    Tobacco  setting  was  completed  early  in  Kentucky,  a  little 
late  in  parts  of  North  Carolina  and  some  northern  areas  and  the  crop  was  develop- 
ing well  .    Stands  of  cotton  were  rather  uniformly  good  after  some  replanting  because 
of .  heavy  rains,    Development  of  the  crop  has  been  relatively  good  in  much  of  the 
area,  but  limited  by  dry  soils  and  high  temperatures  in  scattered  sections.  Some 
acreage  in  Texas  was  abandoned  before  July  1.,  after  dry,  hot  weather  had  limited 
,     plantings.    A  total  of  26,1  million  acres  in  cultivation  on  July  1  is  now  estima- 
ted, compared  with  27,9  million  a  year  ago. 

Hay  yields  appear  to  have  been  reduced  by  hot  June  weather  below  the  prospects 
of  June'  1,    A  crop  of  about  102 J  million  tons,  mostly  of  good  to  excellent  quality, 
.is  now  indicated,    June  weather  was  favorable  to  ideal  for  curing  hay  in  most  of 
the  country.    With  carry-over  stocks  of  15  million  tons,  the  supply  is  likely  to 
be  ample,  except  in  the  dry  areas,  such  as  parts  cf  Missouri  where  some  inshipments 
are  already  being  made.     The  75,4  million  acres  of  hay  meadows  is  about  1  percent 
larger  than  cither  the  1951  acreage  or  the  large  1941-50  average.    Pastures  also 
were  sever ly  affected  by  the  hot  June  weather,  as  reflected  in  the  very  low  con- 
dition of  77  percent,  9  points  below  average  for  July  1  and  13  points  lower  than  a 
year  ago,    While  grazing  was  good  in  the  Northeast,  in  the  Lake  States  and  Iowa  and 
most  of  the  West,  it  was  relatively  poor  in  portions  of  western  States  east  of  the 
Rockies  and  in  the  South,    Very  poor  pastures  were  reported  in  Forth  Dakota,  Miss- 
ouri, Arkansas  and  portions  of  States  adjacent  to  these  dry  centers,    Western  range 
pastures  were  in  the  poorest  condition  for  July  since  1936,    Range  feed  was  good 
in  the  7  far  western  States,  but  poor  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.    In  this  dry 
area  livestock  failed  to  made  seasonal  gains  and  are  below  average  in  condition, 
with  poor  feed  prospects,  some  supplemental  feeding  and  some  forced  movement. 

All-crop  condition,  as  reported  by  farmer-reporters,  is  virtually  at  the  aver- 
age of  the  past  10  very  good  years,  but  poorer  than  a  year  ago.    The  map  on  page  5 
affords  a  comparison  with  last  July  1,    Poor  prospects  in  the  Montana-Dakota  and 
Missouri-Arkansas  areas,  and  in  numerous  scattered  sections  of  the  South  account  f*r 
most  of  the  difference.    Prospects  are  well  above  average  in  the  North  Atlantic  and 
Sast  North  Central  regions,  slightly  above  average  in  the  South  Atlantic  and  West- 
ern States,  but  slightly  below  in  the  West  North  Central  and  well  below  average  in 
the  South  Central  region. 

The  relatively  small  stocks  of  grains  on  farms  tend  to  provide  storage  space 
for  new  crops.     The  64  million  bushels  of  wheat  on  farms  are  well  below  the  "average 
ea.rry-over  and  near  the  level  of  1949  and  1950.    Rye  stocks  of  1.6  million  bushels 
are,  With  the  exception  of  1946  and  1947,  the  smallest  farm  carry-over  in  19  years 
of  record.    Stocks  of  less  than  6  million  bushels  of  soybeans  on  farms  are  smallest 
since  1948,  representing  only  2.1  percent  of  1951  production.    Corn  stocks  of  609- 
million  bushels  remaining  on  farms  are  much  smaller  than  on  July  1  of  the  last  3 
years  and  about  one-sixth  below  average.    Oats  stocks  of  nearly  245  million  bushels 
are  a.bove  average,  and  only  5  percent  smaller  than  a  year  earlier.    The  38  million 
bushels  of  barley  carried  ovor  is  about  5  percent  less  than  a  year  ago  and  less  than 
four-fifths  average j' 
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Farm  milk  cow  herds  reflected  the  effects  of  prolonged  hot  weather  and  relative* 
ly  poor  pastures  in  the  lowest  output  of  milk  for  June  in  12  years*     'Total  milk  pro- 
duction was  3  percent  less  than  in  June  1951.     Production  per  cow  in  herd  on  July  1 
was  lowest  for  the  date  since  19^9,  and  the  decline  from  the  June  1  rate  was  about 
double  the  usual  seasonal  decline.     The  slump  was  particularly  sharp  in  -the  South, 
3gg  production  in  June  was  only  1  percent  less  then  in  June  1951 >  but  1  percent 
above  average.     Production  per  hen  was  2  percent  less  then  last  June,  but  there  were 
2  percent  mere  layers  than  a  year  earlier ,  Young*  chickens  of  this  year' s  hatching 
on  farms  July  1  numbered  8  percent  less  than  a  year  ago  and  9  percent,  below  average. 
With  feed  prices  higher,  the  egg-feed,  chicken-feed  and  turkey-feed  price  relation- 
ships were  all  less  favorable  to  producers  than  .a  year  agoa 

Truck  crops  grown  commercially  for  fresh  market  this  summer  will  be  available 
in  a  slightly  smaller  quantity  then  last  summer,  but  at  about  the  average  amount a 
Supplies  of  tomatoes,  watermelons,  snon  beans,  cabbagej  beets,  cucumbers,  green 
peppers  and  cauliflower  are.  expected  to  be  smaller  than  a  year  ego.  but  there  will  be 
more  cantaloups,  carrots,  celery,  let tuce , " onions  and  honey  dew  melons.  Production 
of  sweet  corn  and  green  peas  will  be  about  the  same  and  for  lima  beans,  egg  plant 
end  spinach  nearly  as  large  as  last  summer.     Truck  crops  for  processing  are  being 
grown  on  an  acreage  about  3  percent  smaller  than  either  in  1951  or 'the  average, 
according  to  estimate  for  10  crops  which  usually  make  up  95  percent  of  the  total. 
Planted  acreages  of  .snap  beans,  beets  and  tomatoes  for  processing  are. smaller  than 
last  .year  and  average.    Below  last  year  but  above  average  ere  acreages  of  green  peas 
winter  end  spring  spinach,  green  lima  beans  and  piaicr.tosc    But  larger  than  either 
last  year  or  average  are  acreages  of  contracted  cabbage  for  kraut s  sweet  corn  and 
cucumbers  for  pickles.     Production  of  snap  beans  and  green  peas  is  forecast  at  7-3 
percent  lees  then  in  1951,  but  Ik  end  17  percent ,  respectively,  above  average. 

Production  of  deciduous  fruits  in  1952  is  expected  to  be  about  8  percent 
smaller  then  the  large  1951  crop  and  slightly  below  average,    Apple  prospects  ere 
poorer  than  a  year  'ago  and  below  average  mainly  because  of  heavy    June  drop  in  most 
eastern  and  central  States  and  late  spring  freeze  damage  in  Washington  and  Oregon, 
average  peach  and  pear  crops  are  in  prospect*     The  grape  crop  is  below  the  record 
crop  of  1951,  but  still  above  average.     Outlook  for  prunes  are  plums  is  consider- 
ably below  the  large  1951  crop  and  below  average.     The  apricot  crop  is  slightly 
below  1951  and  a  fourth  below  average,    Harvest  of  a  lerge  sweet  cherry  crop  is  - 
nearing  completion,,     Production  of  sour  cherries  is  below  last  year,  but  much  above 
average.     Production  of  almonds,  walnuts  and  filberts  is  about  the  same  as  in  1951  * 
but  above  average.     The  1951-52  orange  crop  was  a  record,  while  production  of  grape- 
fruit was  below  a  year  ago  and  below  average,     Outlook  for'  the  1952-53  citrus  crop 
is  good  in  California  and  Florida,  fair  in  Arizona  and  poor  in  Texas  end  the  other 
States, 

CORN:     The  Nation1 s  1952  corn  crop  is  estimated  at  3 »3$5  million  bushels,  resulting 

from  a  yield  per  acre  of  ^0,9  bushels  and  8:, 232,000    acres  for  harvest. 
This  compares  with  2,-/KL  million  bushels  produced  last  year  and  the  19^1-5°  average 
of  3»012  million,     Tne  indicated  vield  per  acre  of  40.9  bushels  on  July  1  compares 
with  36»2  bushels  last  year  end  tho  10-year  average  of  3^°  7  bushels.     'The  increase 
in  production  over  lest  year  is  due  to  a  1.6  percent  increase  in  the  acreage  for 
harvest  in  the  high-yielding  North  Central  area  and  to  a  rather  g-.r.u'al  improvement 
in  prospective  yield.     The  acreage  for  harvest  is  1,1  percent  larger  then  in  1951 1 
although  the  acreage  planted  this  y or r  is  less  than  in  195£*    Abandonment  in  1951) 
at  3*1  percent,  was  heavier  than  average,  while  in  195 2 ' abandonment  of  only  about 
1.4  percent  is  expected. 
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The  10-year  average  abandonment  is  1.6  percent.    The  indicated  82.2  million  acres 

for  harvest  compares  with  81.3  million  acres  last  year  and  the  average  of  86.9 
million  acres. 


Corn  was  planted  under  generally  favorable  conditions  in  the  Corn  Belt. 
However,  the  acreage  actually  planted  in  this  area  is  726^000  acres  less  than  was 
intended  in  March.    Comparing  current  estimates  of  planted  acreage  with  farmers' 
intentions  to  plant  in  March  for  the  country  as  a  whole,  the  83. h  million  acres 
planted  is  only  0.7  percent  less  than  intentions. 

For  the  country  as  a  whole,  large  scale  plantings  were  made  earlier  than 
last  year  when  inclement  weather  hampered  operations.    Plantings  also  were  com- 
pleted slightly  ahead  of  usual,  although  rains  del  ayed  some  plantings.    As  a 
result,  the  height  of  stands  in  some  areas  varies  considerably.    In  the  Corn  Belt, 
plantings  were  started  earlier  than  usual,  with  approximately  6y,  90,  9h?  and  95 
percent,  respectively,  of  the  Indiana,  Illinois,  Nebraska,  and  Iowa  acreage 
planted  by  the  end  of  May.    Many  fields  in  this  area  reached  the  "knee-high"  stage 
well  before  the  usual  time.    Cultivation  has  made  good  progress,  with  fields  for 
the  most  part  free  of  weeds. 

In  the  North  Atlantic  States,  planted  acreage  is  nearly  2  percent  above  a 
year  earlier.    Planted  acreage  in  the  South  Atlantic  States  increased  I.I4  percent 
with  only  South  Carolina  and  West  Virginia  showing  decreases  from  last  year.  The 
planted  acreage  in  the  South  Central  area  is  1.3  percent  less  than  a  year  earlier. 
Planted  acreage  in  the  North  Central  area  declined  0.S  percent  as  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota,  Missouri,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota  and  Nebraska  all  show  less  planted 
acreage  than  a  year  earlier.    Chio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Iowa,  and  Kansas 
increased  planted  acreages,  compared  with  1951.    The  Western  States  as  a  group 
planted  an  acreage  3*7  percent  less  than  a  year  earlier.    Corn  acreage  in  Colorado, 
the  leading  corn  producing  State  in  the  "est,  declined  9  percent. 

Weather  conditions  in  the  Corn  Belt  during  June  were  generally  excellent 
for  optimum  corn  growth.    The  July  1  indicated  yield  for  this  area,  at  U7 . 6 
bushels  per  acre,  has  been  exceeded  only  in  lpI+8  when  the  average  yield  was  50.3 
bushels.    All  the  States  in  this  area  show  yields  above  last  year,  and  in  all 
except  Kansas,  yields  are  indicated  above  average. 

In  Chio,  stands  are  somewhat  uneven,  with  the  indicated  yield  of  55.0 
bushels  per  acre  being  7  bushels  above  last  year  and  nearly  5  "bushels  above 
average.    In  Indiana,  the  indicated  yield  of  5U  bushels  is  1  and  5  bushels,  re- 
spectively, above  last  year  and  the  average.     Stands  in  Illinois  are  somewhat 
uneven  as  more  replanting  than  usual  was  necessary.    However,,  prospects  are  good 
with  the  average  yield  per  acre  indicated  at  57  bushels.    The  Wisconsin  and 
Michigan  crops  have  made  good  progress,  with  prospects  quite  favorable.  In 
Minnesota,  most  fields  are  in  good  condition  although  some  fields  are  weedy.  The 
indicated  yield  in  Iowa  of  60  bushels  per  acre  is  only  0.5  bushel  belox*  the  19h8 
record.    Growing  conditions  have  been  ideal  with  much  of  the  crop  waist  high  and 
taller  by  July  1.    Indicated  yield  in  Missouri,  at  39  bushels,  is  5.0  and  b»5 
bushels,  respectively,  above  last  year  and  the  average. 
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Prospects  in  North  Dakota  arc  about  average 0    Corn  in  South  Dakota  was  planted  early 
and  has  made  excellent  progress,  with  the  indicated  yield  on  July  1  of  2k  bushels, 
7*5  bushels  above  average.*    The  Nebraska  corn  crop  has  a  heavy  vegetative  growth 
and  excellent  color*    The  indicated  yield  of  36  bushels  is  the  same  as  in  1950  and 
nearly  7  bushels  above  averagec    The  indicated  yield  in  Kansas  is  ?5  bushels^  160 
bushel  above  last  year  but  slightly  below  average© 

In  the  North  Atlantic  States,  yield  prospects  are  good  with  recent  rains 
and  warm  weather  stimulating  corn  growth*    Stands  are  somewhat  uneven  in  New  Jersey 
and  Pennsylvania j  ranging  from  a  few  inches  to  waist  high,,    Yields  in  the  South 
Atlantic  States  average  0©5  bushel  below  1951  but  3o5  bushels  above  average*  Plot, 
dry  weather  during  June  deteriorated  the  crop  in  this  area  and  tended  to  lower 
yield  prospects*    Extremely  hot.  dry  weather  also  lowered  yield  prospects  in  the 
South  Central  area->  with  yields  expected  to  average  CV8  bushel  below  last  year* 
Yield  prospects  in  the  Western  States  are  favorable  with  the  July  1  indicated 
average  of  2$$k  bushels  about  the  same  as  a  year  earlier  and  3c 9  bushels  above 
average*    In  Colorado,  prospects  arts  for  a  yield  of  25  bushels  per  acre^  100  bushel 
below  last  year,,  but  above  averages 

Corn  Stocks  on  Farms t    Stocks  of  corn  on  farms  July  1  are  estimated  at  only 

609*210,000  bushels,.    This  is  2k  percent  less  than  the 
80I,30li,000  bushels  on  farms  July  1  last  year  and  15  percent  below  the  average 
for  this  dateP    July  1  stocks  have  been  higher  than  this/in  all  but  3  of  the  years 
since  193  ?r, 

Over  50a  million  bushels,  83  percent  of  the  totals  remained  on  farms  in  the 
important  .North  Central  region*    This  is  about  a  fourth  less  than  on  July  1$  19$l 
and  a  fifth  below  average 0    Stocks  in  the  North  Atlantic  States  are  k  percent  less 
than  a  year  earlier,  but  33  percent  above  average «    In  the  South  Atlantic  States $ 
holdings  are  6  percent  less  than  on  July  1,  but  3  percent  above  average « 

Current  farm  holdings  in  the  South  Central  region  arc  28  and  22  percent ,  respectively, 
less  than  last  year,  and  the  average 0    Corn  stocks  in  the  Western  States  are  7 
percent  less  than  last  year  and  29  percent  below  average* 

Disappearance  from  farms  in  the  April-June  quarter  this  year,  at  nearly  1+59 
million  bushels,  is  12  percent  less  than  the  10-year  average  Disappearance  during 
April- June  last  year  totaled  522  million  bushels©  In  all  regions  except  the  North 
Atlantic  States,  farm  disappearance  was  less  than  average „ 

ALL  VJHEAT?    Production  of  all  wheat  is  estimated  at  1,21+9  million  bushuls^  the 

third  largest  crop  of  record— exceeded  only  by  the  crops  of  19^7 
and  19U8*    The  prospective  1952  crop  ex&eeds  last  year's  987  million  bushel  crop 
by  about  26  percent  and  is  15  percent  larger  than  average <?    While  the  outturn  of 
winter  wheat  in  the  earlier  maturing  areas  exceeded  June  1  expo  ctations,  production 
prospects  to  the  north  deteriorated  due  to  above  normal  temperatures  during  June* 
The  extended  period  of  droughty  conditions  in  North  Dakota,  Montana  and  adjacent 
areas  throughout  most  of  June  contributed  to  most  of  the  65  million  bushel  decline 
in  the  prospective  spring  wheat  crop0    Overall  crop  prospects  for  all  wheat  declined 
77  million  bushels  from  June  1„    The  indicated  yield  per  harvested  acre  is  currently 
estimated  at  17 a 7  bushels  compared  with  16,1  bushels  per  acre  last  year  and  the 
average  of  17,2  bushels B 
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The  total  acreage  for  harvest  this  year  is  estimated  at  70,^07,000  acres, 
nearly  9  million  acres  more  than  harvested  in  195lj  and  about  7  million  acres 
above  the  10-year  average.    The  acreage  s  eeded  to  wheat  in  the  fall  of  1951  and 
the  spring  of  1952,  at  77,5^1, 000  acres,  is  slightly  smaller  than  the  73,059*000 
acres  seeded  a  year  earlier.    Growers  of  spring  wheat  failed  to  plant  their  March 
intended  seedings  by  1,3  percent  and  were  short  of  the  19?1  plantings  by  2*k 
per cent i 

VITNTAP.  WHEAT;    The  1952  winter  wheat  crop  of  l,0i|8  million  bushels  is  62  percent 

above  the  6ir5  million  bushel  output  in  l?5l  and  is  the  second 
largest  crop  of  record.    Current  prospects  are  12  million  bushels  lower  than 
indicated  a  month  ago,    This  is  due  entirely  to  a  smaller  acreage  for  harvest  than 
indicated  on  June  1  as  yields  average  slightly  higher,    Kansas  is  .harvesting  a 
banner  crop  of  301  million  bushels,  15  million  bushels  larger  than  the  previous 
record  of  19U7*    Above  normal  temperatures  prevailed  ever  winter  wheat  producing 
areas  of  the  Middle  "./est  during  much  of  June,    This  accelerated  harvest  operations 
in  the  earlier  maturing  areas.    Soil  moisture  reserves  were  sufficient  to  maintain 
growth  and  maturity  of  wheat  in  the  Kansas  and  southern  Nebraska  latitudes  except 
for  extremely  late  maturing  varieties.    High  temperatures  and  winds  cut  short  the 
normal  ripening  process  of  these  varieties  in  an  area  covering  western  Nebraska, 
northwest  Kansas,  northern  Colorado,  and  Wyoming, 

The  dry,  hot  weather  in  Oklahoma  and  Kansas  actually  aided  final  maturity 
and  harvest  operations  as  a  whole.    Production  prospects  improved  19  million 
bushels  in  Oklahoma  and  18  million  bushels  in  Kansas  from  June  1,    However,  in 
Nebraska  and  Colorado  where  the  crop  was  less  advanced,  similar  weather  conditions 
caused  material  reduction  in  crop  prospects  during  the  month— down  9  million 
bushels  in  Nebraska  and  2h  million  bushels  in  Colorado,    Likewise,  lack  of  rainfall 
during  June  in  Montana  and  Washington  reduced  crop  prospects  by  lit  and  6  million 
bushels,  respectively. 

By  July  1,  harvest  was  nearly  80  percent  complete  in  Kansas  and  had  advanced 
well  into  Nebraska  where  about  5  percent  of  the  crop  was  harvested.  Weather 
conditions  throughout  the  eastern  half  of  the  country  have  favored  the  1952  winter 
wheat  crop.    As  a  result,  a  greater  portion  of  the  seeded  acreage  in  eastern  areas 
is  expected  to  be  harvested  for  grain  and  generally  higher  than  average  yields 
have  been  realized,  or  are  in  prospect.    For  the  country  as  a  whole,  the  estimated 
yield  per  acre  of  20,9  bushels  is  lu7  bushels  higher  than  1951  and  3,2  bushels 
above  average. 

The  total  of  55,823,000  acres  of  winter  wheat  now  estimated  to  have  been 
seeded  last  fall  is  only  slightly  above  see  dings  in  the  fall  of  1950.  Abandonment 
of  this  year's  crop,  however,  is  much  less  than  in  195l,  and  the  50,278,000  acres 
estimated  for  harvest  exceeds  the  39,762,000  acres  harvested  in  195l  by  26  eercent. 
Host  of  the  increase  in  acreage  is  in  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  Texas,  and 
Colorado  where  adverse  weather  factors  and  insect  in Testation  combined  to  destroy 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the  1951  crop.    Due  to  larger  acrea.ge  seeded  and  to 
less  abandonment,  acreage  for  harvest  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  is  also  substantially 
above  last  year.    Droughty  conditions  in  northwest  Texas  resulted  in  the  loss 
of  one -third  of  the  acreage  planted  in  that  State. 
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For  the  third  consecutive  year  the  crop  is  a  near  failure  in  Isew  Mexico*  Although 
abandonment  of  acreage  has  "been  comparatively  heavy  in  sore  areas,  total  abandonment 
at  9.9  percent  of  planted  acreage  is  just  about  average  for  the  country  as  a  whole. 
Last  year  29  percent  of  the  planted  acreage  "as  not  harvested  for  grair. 

All  ''"Hr'AT:    Production  of  ell  spring  wheat  is  now  forecast  at  200,598,000 

bushels,  a  decrease  of  about  65  million  bushols  from  Juno  1. 
The  1951  production  totaled  3-^,005,000  bushels  and  the  10-year  average  was ' 
28^,687,000  bushels.    A  continuation  of  dry  weather  until  the  last  v/eek  of  June  was 
largely  responsible  for  the  sharp  drop  in  production  prospects.    Prospective  pro- 
duction decline  d  25  million  bushels  in  Norfr.h  Dakota,  10  million  bushels  in  South 
Dakota  and  25  million  bushels  in  Montana  from  June  1.     raced  upon  July  1  croo 
conditions,  the  prospective  yield  per  harvested  acre  is  estimated  at  10.0  bushels 
compared  with  a  15.8  bushels  last  year  and  an  'average  of  15.9  bushels. 

The  21,718,000  acres  planted  is  2  percent  less  than  1951  and  16' percent  above 
average.     Seeding  operations  progressed  about  on  schedule  early  in  the  season  but 
were  slowed  down  during  the  last  part  because  of  dry  weather.     The  acreage  finally 
seeded  was  about  1  percent  below  Karch  intentions.    The  acreage  remaining  for  harvest 
is  estimated  at  20,129,000  acres,  about  7  percent  below  1951  rut  11  percent  above 
the  10-year  average  of  18,110,000  acres.    Abandonment  this  year  is  estimated  at  7.3 
percent  compared  with  2.7  percent  last  year  and  the  average  of  3.3  percent. 

IvT.UM  TSAT:     Production  is  indicated  at  20,978,000  bushels,  about  ^1  percent  smaller 

than  the  1951  crop  of  35,8-20,000  bushels.     The  10-year  average  pro- 
duction is  37i 950,000  bushels.     Seeding  conditions  were  fairly  favorable  although 
somewhat  dry  near  the  end  of  the  planting  season.     Continued  dry  weather  during  most 
of  June  resulted  in  uneven  stands  over  most  of  the  area  and  substantially  reduced 
yield  prospects  although. the  -late  June,  r air fall. 'throughout  the  area  was  beneficial. 
Much  of  the  crop  is  in  the  filling  stage.     Stein  rust  is  nresent  in  eastern  ^orth  and 
South  Dakota  and  is  a  potential  threat  to  the  crop  there  dependent  to  a  large  extent, 
upen  future  weather  conditions. 

A  total  of  2,296,000  acres  were  seeded  to  durum  wheat  this  year  compared  with 
2,526,000  acres  a  year  ago  and  average  of  2,6^,000  acres.     The  current  acreage  is 
the  smallest  since  19^5*     ^he  decline  in  seeded  acreage  is  partially  due  to  harvest- 
ing difficulties  experienced  last  year  in  eastern  EForth  Dakota.     The  acreage 
actually  planted  is  slightly  short  of  the  2,3-  -.,000  acres  intended  by  farmers  in 
March.    A  harvested  acreage  of  2,165, COO  acres  is  expected  this  year  based  on 
conditions  as  of  July  1.     This  is  about  1--  percent  below  both  last  year  when 
2,518,000  acres  were  harvested  and  the  average  of  2, 579, COO  acres.    Acreage  losses 
are  estimated  at  5.7  nor cent  compared  with  an  average  of  2.3  percent. 

ggjgig  5??.i:T0  WK5ATS    A  total  crop  0-"  179,620,000  bushels  of  spring  wheat  is  forecast 

for  1952  compared  with  306,185,000  bushels ' harvested  a  year  ago 
and  the  average  of  2^6,738,000  bushels.    Early-season  planting  conditions  were 
generally  favorable,  except'  in  North  Dakota  where  dry  weather  temporarily  halted 
planting  operations.     Stands  in  this  State  are  generally  thin.    Pry  weather  also 
affected  the  crop  in  South  Dakota  where  stands  are  meetly  thin  and  the  straw  is 
short. 
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Conditions  eisewhers  are  only  fair  as  a  result  of  short  moisture  supplies,  In 
Montana,  .vie Ids  are  expected  to  "be  fair  on  summer  fallowed  land  "but  relatively  poor 
on  continuously  cropped  land.    Late  Jane  rainfall  benefited  areas  where  the  crop 
was  in  the  "filling 11  stage.    But  there  is  a  definite  throat  from  "black  stem  rust  in 
eastern  South  Dakota  end  North  Dakota,    The  extent  of  possible  damage  will  depend 
on  future  weather  conditions.    The  indicated  yield  per  harvested  acre  is  10,0  bush- 
els and  compare's  with  1-3,0  bushels  lest  year  and  the  average  of  16.1  bushels  per 
acre. 

She  1952  planted  acreage  is  estimated  at  19, -..-33, 000  acres,  about  1  percent  be- 
low  the  19,571,000  acres  planted  in  1951  and  compered  with  the  average  of  16,098,000 
*      acres.     In  the  Pacific  Northwest,  relatively  light  winter  injury  to  fall  planted 
wheat  resulted  in  less  replanting  to  spring  wheat  than  a  year  ago.     This  had  an  in- 
fluence in  decreasing  spring  scedia-s  in  this  area.    However,  an  offsetting  factor 
which  helped  to  hold  plantings  up  was  a  tendency  to  shift  from  row  crops  to  grain- 
crops.    Planting  was  completed  about  on  time  in  mo st  areas,  although,  seed  beds 
were  dryer  than  usual.    The  prospective  acreage  for  harvest  is  estimated  at 
17,964,000  acres,  compared  with  19,144,000  acres  in  1951  and  the  average  of  , 
15,530,000  acres.    Abandonment  is  indicated  at  7.5  percent  compared  with  2.7  per- 
cent in  1951  and  the  average  of  3.5  percent. 

Wheat  Stocks  on  ffansg:     Total  stocks  of  wheat  on  farms  July  1  '-'ere  64,4-1-9,000  bush- 
els compared  with  72,638,000  bushels  a  year  ago.     This  is 
the  smallest  since  1947  when  the  July  1  carry-over  was  only  4-0,001,000  bushels. 
Present  stocks  are  abc.it  31  percent  less  than  the  July  1  average  of  93,923,000 
bushels. 

Disappearance  from  farms  during  the  3  months  ending  June  30,  1952,  was 
137,051,090  bu.she.ls,  compared  With  144,473,000  bushels  in  the  April-June  quarter  of 
1951,  and  the  ICkyear  average  April-June  dise--ppearar.ee  of  133,774,000  bushels©  Ap- 
proximately 55  percent  of  the  1,050,113,000  bushel  supply  on  farms  July  1,  1951, 
moved  prior  to  October  1,  1951 5    Disappearance  during  the  Jar.ua.ry  1-Julv  1,  1952 
neriod  totaled  274,887,000  bushels  which  exceeded  the  253,110,000  bushels  for  the 
corresponding  half  of  1951,  but  was  definitely  lover  thrn  tae  10-year  average  of 
282,411,000  bushels. 

About  two- thirds  of  tee  wheat  stocks  or.  farms  July  1,  1952  were  in  the  1'Torth 
Central  States,  and  about  27  percent  in  the  -festern  States,    About  42  percent  of  all 
old  wheat  on  farms  was  located  in  eforth  Dakota* 

OATS;    The  nation1 s  crop  of  oats  is  estimated  at  1,352,933,000  bushels — 3  percent 

above  both  last  year  and  the  10-year  average.    Production  is  expected  to  be 
larger  this  year  than  last  in  all  regions  of  the  country  except  the  ITorth  Atlantic. 

extremely  hdgfc  temperatures  during  much  of  June  slowed  growth  and  hastened  ma- 
turity of  the  crop.    Late  seeded  oats  hea.ded  seort  in  all  areas,  especially  in  the 
ITorth  Central  and  Uorth  Atlantic  regions,  and  erain  yield  prospects  were  sharply 
reduced.    Parly  "ceded  oats  held  up  better  but  prospects  were  also  below  earlier 
expectations.    Stands  were  v.ry  uneven  and  development  was  varied  in  mmy  areas  of 
the  Corn  Belt  and  the  Atlantic  areas.    This  was  due  mainly  to  the  wet  weather  in 
April  and  hay  which  prolonged  the  seeding  period.    In  the  South  Central  and  South 
Atlantic  regions,  fall  sown  oats  were  farther  advanced  in  growth  and  maturity  before 
the  advent  of  the.  hot  weather,  and  most  of  the  crop  escaped  serious  damage.  Seme 
winter-kill  was  reported  in  fall  soedings% 
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In  spite  of  the  adverse  weather  factors,  this  year's  yields  per  acre  are 
generally  above  average.    Thie  is  attributed  to  the  wider  use  of  improved  varieties, 
and  to  the  fact  that  relatively  more  of  the  acreage  for  grain  in  the  West  is  on 
irrigated  land.    However,  yields  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole  and  in  many  of  the  major 
producing  States  are  lower  than  in  1951.     The  large  increases  in  yields  over  last 
year  were  reported  in  the  less  important  cats  producing  States  from  Arkansas  and 
Louisiana  eastward  to  South  Carolina.     The  crop  in  this  area  was  harvested  under 
favorable  conditions  in  June  and  record  to  near -record  yields  ox  very  good  quality 
were  generally  realized.    In  other  areas,  outstanding  yields  are  in  prospect  in 
Wisconsin  and  Illinois.    Rains  in  late  June  and  early  July  relieved  the  droughty 
situation  in  North  Dakota,  hut  prospective  yields  arc  still  more  than  l/3  below 
average.  Among  other  major  oats  States,  the  poorest  yield  is  indicated  for  Missouri 
whore  June  precipitation  was  much  bolcw  normal*    For  the  U.  S.  the  yield  of  35.0 
bushels  compares  with  36,1  bushels  last  year,  and  the  average  of  33.0  bushels. 

The  acreage  seeded  to  oats  for  all  purposes,  including  seedingc  made  this 
spring  and  in  the  fall  of  1951,  is  estimated  at  43,052,000  acres,  or  only  0,5  per- 
cent more  than  indicated  in  March.     This  acreage  is  Z\  percent  larger  than  the 
relatively  small  1951  scedings  of  41,594,000  acres— smallest  in  11  years— but  is 
2  percent  less  than  the  10-year  average. 

The  bulk  of  this  year's  increase  is  in  the  North  Central  region  where  normally 
about  three-fourths  of  the  Nation's  oats  acreage  is  grown.     The  1952  spring 
planting  season  in  this  region  was  interrupted  by  wet  weather  but  on  the  whole  was 
more  favora/ble  than  a  year  ago. 

Small  increases  in  scedings  also  occurred  in  the  Western  and  South  Atlantic 
States — 3  percent  and  2  percent,  respectively.    Kcducticns,  however,  are  shown  for 
the  South  Central  States  where  oats  acreage  was  displaced  by  other  crops,  mostly 
soybeans,  and  in  the  North  Atlantic  States  where  slight  increases  mostly  in  New 
York,  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  were  mor-  than  offset  by  a  sharp  reduction  in 
Maine,  New  Hampshire  and.  Vermont. 

On  the  basis  of  July  1  conditions,  the  acreage  for  harvest  as  grain  this  year 
is  estimated  at  33,682,000  acres,  6  percent  more  than  last  year,  but  2  percent 
below  average.    Abandonment  and  diversion  to  hay,  pasture,  and  other  ,uses  is  indi- 
cated at  10.2  percent  of  the  seeded  acreage  compared  with  12,4  percent  last  year, 
and  the  average  of  9.8  percent.     The  ne-.d  for  more  hay  and  pasture  because  of 
droughty  conditions,  and  unfavorable  prospects  for  other  kinds  of  hay  in  some  cases, 
influenced  growers  t©  cut  more  oats  for  hay  particularly  in  the  Dakotas,  Missouri 
and  Montana, 

Oats  Stocks  on  Farms:     Stocks  of  old  crop  oats  on  farms  July  1  this  year  are  esti- 
mated at  245  million  bushels,  5  percent  less  than  the  258 
million  bushels  on  hand  a  year  ago,  but  12  percent  above  average*    About  89  percent 
of  the  total  is  in  the  North  Central  region.     States  with  the  largest  stocks  are: 
Minnesota,  40  million  bushels;  Iowa,  37  million;  South  Dakota,  31  million;  Wisconsin, 
25  million;  North  Dakota,  20  million;  and  Illinois,  19  million  bushels.  Minnesota 
and  South  Dakota  have  larger  stocks  than  a  year  a„go,  North  Dakota  about  the  same, 
while  stocks  are  down  in  Iowa,  Wisconsin  and  Illinois.    The  North  Atlantic  area  is 
the  only  region  for  which  oats  stocks  are  larger  than  July  1,  1951. 

When  the  1951-52  season  started,  supplies  were  only  1  percent  below  a  year 
earlier.    However,  disappearance  was  above  average  in  the  first,  second,  and  fourth 
quarters.    July  1  stocks  are  equivalent  to  about  19  percent  of  last  year's  produc- 
tion.    Disappearance  from  farms  for  the  April-July  1952  period  totaled  272  million 
bushels,  compared  with  286  million  last  year  and  the  average  of  258  million  bushels. 
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SMfiUs  Production  of  barley  is  forecast  at  208  million  pushels,  about  19  percent 

less  than  the  255  million  bushels  produced  in  1951,    The  19^1-50  average 
is  306  million  bushels.    Production  will  be  less  than  last  year  due  to  both  a 
smaller  acreage  for  harvest  and  a  lower  prospective  yield.     In  the  heavy  producing 
States  of  North  Dakota,  Minnesota,  and  South  Dakota,  growing  conditions  this  past 
spring  were  not  favorable  and  the  indicated  -oroduction  is  much  below  last  year. 
However,  in  California  production  is  expected  to  be  27  percent  greater  than  in 
1951.    Ample  precipitation  and -generally  cool  weather  in  this  State  produced  ex- 
cellent yields,    Yields  for  all  regions  except  the  West  North  Central  States  are 
expected  to  average  as  good  or  better  than  last  year. 

The  acreage  seeded  to  barley,   including  1951  fall  seedings,  is  estimated  at 
9,5o9,000  acres— the  smallest  of  record  beginning  in  1929*     This  is  about  12  per- 
cent  below  last  year  and  32  percent  less  than  the  10-year  average. 

Acreages  have  been  reduced  from  last  year  and  from  the  March  prospective  acreages 
in  most  States.    For  the  Ur  leading  barley  States,  seedings  are  up  2  percent  from 
last  year  in  California,  but  down  20  percent  in  Minnesota,  13  percent  in  Forth 
.Dakota,  and  23  percent  in  South  Dakota.     The  total  acreage  seeded  is  about  2  per- 
cent less  than  indicated  by  farmers'  intentions  in  [.'arch*     In  Minnesota,  Kansas, 
and.  several  Western  States-,  growers  exceeded  their  March  intentions,  but  in 
Wisconsin,  the  Dakota s,  Nebraska,  California,  and  a  number  of  States  with  small 
annual  production,  less  acreage  was  seeded  than  intended  in  March.. 

The  8,226,000  acres  for  harvest  as  grain  will  be  the  smallest  since  1934 — 
about  12  percent  less  than  last  year  and  33  percent  below  the  10-year  average. 
Abandonment  and  diversion  to  uses  other  than  grain  is  estimated  at  14  percent  of 
the  1952  seeded  acreage,  compared  with  13  percent  last  year*     In  California,  the 
proportion  of  the  acreage  not  harvested  as  grain  will  be  less  than  last  year.  In 
Minnesota  and  the  Dakota s,  most  of  the  barley  areas  had  extremely  dry  weather  from 
early  April  to  mid-June  and  the  proportion  lost  will  be  greater  than  last  year. 

Bar]ey  Stocks  on  Farms:     Stocks  of  old  barley  left  on  farms  .July  1  are  estimated 

at  38  million  bushels,  only  slightly,  less  than  the  ^0 
mi!1  lion  on  farms  a  year  ago,  but  substantially  below  the  10-year  average  of  ^9 
million  bushels*    This  year's  July  1  farm  stocks  represent  about  15  percent  of 
the  1951  crop.     Stocks  in  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Minnesota,  and.  Montana 
account  for  almost  three-fourths  of  the  national  total. 

Disappearance  from  farms  daring  the  April-June  quarter  of  195?  was  ^0  million 
bushels,  compared  with  ^9  million  in  the  corresoonding  quarter  in  1951 »  and  was 
about  8  percent  less  than  the  10-year  average  disappearance  for  that  period. 

HTS;    The  195°  rye  crop  is  the  smallest  in  ever  80  year?',  of  record*  Total  production 

is  now  estimated  at  15,578,000  bushels,  a  sharp  drop  from  last  year's 
21s^10s000  bushel  crop  and  only  35  percent  of  the  average  of  28,095,000  bushel3. 
■July  1  indicated  production  is  8  percent  below  the  forecast  on  June  lc  The  decline 
from  1951  is  the  result  of  a  22  percent  drop  in  acreage,  for  harvest  and  reduced 
yield  prospects. 

The  yield  oer  harvested  acre  is  estimated  at  11.5  bushels,  compared  with  l?ak  last 
rear  and  the  average  of  12al  buehels. 

Production  prospects  are  down  in  3  of  the  ^  major  rye  States,  For  South  Dakota, 
the  leading  rye  State,  production  is  estimated  at  only  50  percent  of  last  year's 
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relatively  large  crop.     For  Uorth  Dakota  and  Minnesota,  the  ±95'^  production  is  esti- 
mated at  ^6  and  70  percent,  respectively,  of  the  1951  crops,    h'ebraska1  s  production 
prospects  are  up  5  percent  from,  last  year  as  better  yield  prospects  in  that  State 
more  than  offset  a  drop  in  acreage. 

The  acreage  for  harvest  as  grain  is  estimated  at  1,350,000  acres*  the  smallest 
on  record.    This  is  22  percent  "below  the  1,733 ,000  acres  harvested  a  year  ago ,  and 
^1  percent  "below  the  average  of  2, 29^,000  acres.     Sharp  decreases  are  reported  in 
the  important  rye  States  of  the  Horth  Central  area.    South  Dakota  dropped  its  rye 
for  grain  acreage  from  512,000  in  I95I  to  287,000  in  1952,    The  other  important  rye 
States, have  also  decreased  rye  acreages.     Increases  in  rye  for  grain  are  estimated 
for  some  minor  producing  States,  particularly  those  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the 
United  States* 

The  proportion  of  the  acreage  planted  for  all  purposes  to  he  harvested  as  grain 
this  year  is  estimated  at  *K3  percent  compared  with  i-8  percent  last  year  and  the 
average  of  51  percent.     Most  of  the  acreage  not  harvested  for  grain  is  used  for  hay 
and  pasture,  or  is  plowed. under  for  a  green  manure  crop. 

Rye  Stocks  on  Farms:    Stocks  of  rye  on  farms  July  1,  1952  totaled  1,596,000  "bushels — 

third  lowest  .July  1  carry-over  in  the  19  years  cf  record. 
This  is  about  5  percent  below  the  1,6?^, 000  bushels  on  July  1,  1951,    Of  this  total, 
55  percent  was  on  .farms  in  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota  and  Nebraska*    Another  28  per- 
cent was  on  farms  in  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota. 

Disappear ange  of  farm  stocks  during  the  April- July  quarter  amounted  to 
1,816,000  bushels,  about  18  percent  less  than  the  2,225,000  bushels  during  the  same 
period  in  1951 • 

^MM^-IlL    flaxseed  product! or  is  indicated  at  28,328,000  bushels,  about  16  percent 

less  than  the  33,802,000  bushels  produced  in  1951.     The  19^1-50  overage 
is  38,056,000  bushels.    The  lower  production  than  last  year  is  the  result  of  a 
smaller  acreage  for  harvest  and  lower  yields  per  acre,     Flaxseed  production  has  de- 
clined each  year-- since  19^8  when  the  record  crop  of  5^,803,000  bushels  was  harvested. 
Smaller  crops  than,  last  year  are  expected  in  each  of  the  3  principal  producing 
States,  Uorth  Dakota,  Minnesota,  and  South  Dakota.     The  prospective  yield  for  the 
Nation  ox  8.3  bushels  per  acre  is  0.4  bushel  below  the  .1951  yield  and  1.1  bushels 
below  average. 

Dry  weather  delayed  planting  in  central  and  northeast  sections  of  North  Dakota, 
However ,  rain  was  finally  received  in  this  area  and  some  seeding  was  done  as  late  as 
the  last  week  of  June,    Other  sections  of  the  State  were  seeded  early  with  the  re- 
sult that  on  July  1  the  crop  ranged  from  "just  planted"  to  full  bloom.     The  crop  in 
South  Dakota  also  varies  considerably  in  development  but  is  generally  farther  ad- 
vanced than  in  iSorth  Dakota,    Only  in  the  north  central  part  of  the  State  did  dry 
weather  persist  through  the  seeding  season.    Plantings  were  reduced  materially  in 
this  sec.tion  and  are  late.    However,  conditions  for  seeding  and  growth  have  been 
favorable  in  the  northeastern  section  of  the  State  whore  most  of  the  Seuth  Dakota 
flaxseed  is  produced.    In  northwest  counties  of  Minnesota,  where  almost  three-fourths 
of  the  State's  flaxseed  acreage  is  located  this  year,  dry  weather  prevented  some 
acreage  from' "being  planted  in  addition  to  causing  many  'thin  end  uneven  stands. 
Condition  of  the  crop  is  good  in  other  sections  of  the  State. 
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Planted  acreage  of  flaxseed  this  year  is  estimated  at  3,585,000  acres,  13  per- 
cent less  than  was  planted  in  1951  and  16  percent  under  the  10-year  average  of 
4,283,000  acres.     The  acreage  actually  planted  turned  out  to  be  9  percent  less  than 
that  indicated  by  farmers'  March  1  intentions  reports,     In  ITorth  Dakota,  Minnesota, 
and  South  Dakota,  where  93  percent  of  this  yearfs  acreage  is  being  grown3  the  re- 
duction from  last  year  varies  from  12  to  16  percent.     In  addition  to  dry  weather 
limiting  the  acreage  seeded,  competition  from  other  crops  contributed  to  the  smaller 
acreages  this  year.    Acreages  in  most  of  the  other  flaxseed  States  declined  even 
more  sharply,  particularly  in  the  West,  mainly  because  of  the  substitution  of  other 
crops.    In  lion tana,  17,000  acres  were  planted,  only  about  a  third  of  last  year's 
seeding.     In  Arizona,  acreage  was  reduced  to  one-ha3.f  of  last  year's,  while  Cali- 
fornia is  down  a  fourth.    Planted  acreage  in  Iowa  is  down  39  percent  from  a  year  ago* 
In  only  2  States,  Texas  and  Kansas,  are  farmers  reported  to  have  planted  more  acreage 
than  in  1951  '/hen  acreages  were  unusually  low. 

Abandonment  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole  is  expected  to  be  5.3  percent  compared, 
with  5,1  percent  in  1951  and  the  average  of  5,8  percent.     The  1952  acreage  for  har- 
vest is  estimated  at  3,395,000  acres,  13  percent  below  1951  and  16  percent  below 
average,, 

Flaxseed  Stocks  on  I'arins;     July  1  farm  stocks  of  flaxseed  are  estimated  at  4,020,000 

bushels.    This  carry-over  was  about  2-g  times  as  large  as 
the  1,646,000  bushels  held  on  farms  a.  year  ago,  and  largest  in  the  5  years  of  record, 
ITinety-eight  percent  was  held  in  the  Dakota*  and  Minnesota,  with  North  Dakota  farmers 
holding  3,054,000  bushels  or  76  percent.    Disappearance  of  flaxseed  from  farms  during 
the  April-July  quarter  totaled  4,866,000  bushels,  compared  with  5,623,000  bushels 
(luring  the  same  period  in  1951.    Flaxseed  stocks  on  July  1,  1952  are  higher  than 
usual  because  some  stocks  being  held  for  seed  were  not  used  because  of  dry  weather 
in  the  3  important  flaxseed.  States  of  i^orth  and  South  Dakota  and  Minnesota,  pre- 
vented, some  intended  acreage  from  being  planted,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  some 
farmers  are  holding  stocks  for  possible  higher  prices, 

COTTON:    Acreage  of  cotton  in  cultivation  July  1  is  estimated  at  26,051,000  acres. 

This  is  nearly  7  percent  less  than  the  27,917,000  acres  in  cultivation  on 
July  1,  1951,  but  is  21  percent  more  than  the  10 -year  average  of  21,533,000  acres. 
It  is  nearly  2  million  acres — 7  percent — less  than  the  1952  goal  of  38  million  acres. 

In  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  the  acreage  in  cultivation  on  July  1 
this  year  is  about  the  same  as  a  year  ago.    The  States  west  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
except  California  and  Arizona,  show  rather  sharp  decreases  in  cotton  acreago  ranging 
from  6  percent  in  Louisiana  to  21  percent  in  Oklahoma.     The  Texas  acre-age  in  culii*. 
vation  July  1  is  9  percent  "below  a  year  ago,     In  South  Texas,  acreage  was  reduced 
from  a  year  ago  as  drought  and.  shortage  of  irrigation  water  materially  limited 
planting  and  resulted  in  some  loss  of  acreage  before  July  1.     In  northwestern  Texas, 
lack  of  moisture  also  limited  the  acreage  plan  tad  and.  hot,  dry  weather  and  blowing 
sand  caused  heavy  abandonment  before  July  1,    A  sharp  reduction  is  estimated  in 
Oklahoma  because  of  a.  substantial  shift  to  other  crops.    However,  in  California  and 
Arizona  a  further  expansion  to  new  record  highs,  is  indicated  as  the  acreage  in- 
creased 6  and  22  percent,  respectively. 

In  the  Central  and  Eastern  Cotton  Belts,   temperatures  during  April  and  May  were 
generally  below  average  and  early  plant  growth  Was  retarded,  especially  in  the  Cen- 
tral Belt,    Considerable  replanting  was  necessary  in  some  central  and  eastern  areas 
as  a  result  of  wet,  cool  weather.    Throughout  the  Belt,  stands  are  generally  fair  to 
good  and  fields  are  exceptionally  clean.    High  temperatures  during  June  were  favor- 
able for  cultivation  of  the  crop  and  control  of  boll  weevils.    However,  in  some 
central  and  eastern  areas,  and  in  Texas  and  Oklahoma  where  soil  moisture  was  de- 
ficient, the  unusually  high  temperatures  retarded  growth. 
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Irrigation  and  ground  water  supplies  in  Arizona  and  California  are  more  favor- 
able than  in  any  recent  year  and  the  crop  is  making  good  progress,    In  some  areas 
boll  weevils  and  boll  uorns  have  appeared  in  larger  numbers  than  last  year.  With 
favorable  weather  for  control,  the  infestation 3  so  far  have  been  held  in  satisfac- 
tory checks 

HAYs.    A  good  quality  hay  crop  of  102,4  million  ton-.:  is  indicated  by  reports  from 

many  thousands  of  crop  reporters  in  all  parts  of  the  country «     If  farmers  and 
ranchers  harvest  this  much,  it  will  be  the  third  largest  crop  since  1945,  being  ex- 
ceeded  by  the  tremendous  crop  of  108*5  million  tons  made  in  1951  and  the  1950  crop 
of  102,5  million  tons.    The  10-year  average  crop  is  101  million  tons0 

Hay  acreage  harvested  this  year  is  indicated  to  be  nearly  75^  million  acres* 
an  increase  of  nearly  a  million  acres  over  the  1951  harvested  acreage »    Most  of  this 
increase  is  in  the  Par  Western  and  Great  Plains  States,  and  in  Minnesota*  Increased 
hay  acreage  in  1952  is  indicated  also  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  and 
Louisiana,     These  increases  are  partly  offset  by  reductions  in  such  important  hay 
States  as  Ivfew  York,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas  and  Oklahoma. 
Reductions  were  also,  reported  in  less  important  producing  States .   including  l\Torth 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama  and  Washington* 

"Dry  and  exceedingly  hot  weather  in  June  following  cold  weather  in  May  restric- 
ted growth  of  hay  crops  in  most  of  the  Central  States  from  Canada  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.     In  11  of  the  12  I\forth  Central  States,  where  nearly  half  of  the  entire  U.S. 
hay  crop  is  usually  grown,  the  indicated  yields  of  all  hay  arc  less  than  in  1951 
and  in  some  of  them  are  below  the  10- year  average* 

Hay  production  is  expected  to  be  less  than  last  year  in  most  of  the  Corn  Belt 
States,  and  also  from  Hew  York  and  southern  few  England  to  the  Potomac  River,  and 
in  the  southeastern  cotton  and  peanut  States*    After  last  year's  rather  small  har- 
vest in  the  area  from  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  to  Texas,  farmers  in  these  States  are 
trying  to  increase  hay  production* 

In  most  of  the  Western  States,  reserve  hay  stocks  wer~  below  desirable' levels 
this  spring  and  increased  production  is  expected  in  this  area,  r • . 

The  wild  nay  crop  in  North  Dakota  and  adjacent  parts  of  Montana,  South  Dakota 
and  Minnesota,  was  in  a.  precarious  no sit ion  late  in  May  because  of  dry  weather. 
Some  potential  acreage  had  extremely  short  growth  but  rains  and  cooler  weather  have 
improved  the  situation.     These  4  States  usually  grow  half  of  the  total  wild  hay 
tonnage.     In  the  21  States  for  which  wild  nay  estimates  are  made,  the  1952  harvested 
acreage  is  expected  to  be  14,679,000  acres — nearly  the  same  as  last  year — and  pro- 
duction is  expected  to  be  11  million  tons,  or  1-J  million  tons  less  than  in  1951* 

The  U,  S.  acreage  of  alfalfa  harvested  for  hay  in  1952  is  a  little  larger  than 
a  year  ago  in  most  of  the  States  west  of  the  Mississippi  River;  also  in  a  few  east- 
ern States.    Less  acreage  than  in  1951  is  indicated  in  the  central  Corn  Belt  where 
tilled  crops  have  been  increased,    Por  the  U.S.,  40,550,000  tons  are  expected  from 
19,075,000  acres  harvested,    This  Production  is  2,377,000  tons  less  than  were  har- 
vested in  19519 

The  acreage  of  "Clover-timothy"  hay  for  harvest  in  1952  is  less  than  a  year  ago 
in  several  eastern  States,  also  in  Ohio  and  Michigan.    This  is  more  than  balanced 
by  increases  in  States  farther  west,  especially  in  such  very  important  clover-tim- 
othy hay  States  as  Illinois,  Iowa  and  Minnesota.    U.  S.  production  is  expected  to 
be  30,828,000  tons  from  21,332,000  acres.    The  1951  cron  was  32,035,000  tons  from 
21,457,000  acres.  ,  pn 
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SOYBEANS:    A  soybean  acreage  3  percent  larger  than  in  1951  and  1  percent  larger  than 

the  previous  high  of  1950  is  now  in  prospect.     The  15-3  million  acres 
planted  alone  for  all  purposes  this  year  is  only  1  percent  less  than  indicated  in 
the  March  Prospective  Acreage  report* 

About  13«9  million  acres  are  expected  to  be  harvested  as  beans  this  year  if 
growers  carry  out  their  intentions  as  of  July  ls     If  such  a  harvest  materializes  it 
would  be  about  5  percent  above  last  year  and  slightly  above  the  all-time  high  of 
13.8  million  acres  harvested  in  1950-     The  first  forecast  of  soybean  production  will 
be  made  as  of  August  1. 

The  season  has  started  veil  for  soybeans  in  practically  all  parts  of  the 
country.     In  a  few  localities  planting  xvas  delayed  by  cool  wet  weather,  but  only 
a  small  acreage  was  affected.     Many  soybeans  were  planted  in  May  and  planting  was 
nearly  completed  by  the  middle  of  June.     In  some  instances ;  the  very  favorable  plant- 
ing season  for  most  spring  grains  resulted  in  larger  acreages  0^  oats,  barley  and 
corn  than  ejected  earlier,  with  a  corresponding  reduction  in  soybean  acreage.  Most 
States,  however,  planted  very  close  to  the  reported  March  1  indications. 

The  Forth  Central  region  shows  about  the  same  soybean  acreage  planted  as  last 
year.     However,  there  have  been  some  rather  sharp  shifts  by  States.     Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Michigan  and  Iowa  all  expect  decreases  due  mostly  to  shifts  into  corn  and 
small  grains,    Expansion  continues  outside  of  the  so-called  old  main  belt  with  sub- 
stantial increases  expected  in  Missouri,  South  Dakota,  Nebraska  and  Kansas.  The 
acreage  in  Missouri  is  now  second  only  to  Illinois*     In  Illinois  planting  started 
earlier  than  usual  and  despite  frequent  shower  interruptions  was  two-thirds  completed 
by  the  end  of  May.    By  mid-June  only  5  percent  remained  to  be  planted. 

The  South  Atlantic  States  indicate  an  increase  of  about  3  percent  over  1951* 
The  increased  acreage  comes  largely  in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  where  soybeans 
for  beans  seem  to  be  gaining  in  favor  although  the  acreage  in  those  States  is  still 
small,    Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  the  largest  producing  States  in  the  area, 
expect  about  the  same  acreage  as  last  year. 

Soybean  acreage  continues  to  increase  in  the  South  Central  States,  Sharp 
increases  are  reported  in  Arkansas  and  Oklahoma  with  small  gains  over  last  year 
expected  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Mississippi.    Alabama  expects  to  have  about 
the  same  acreage  as  last  year. 

SOYISA^S  STOCKS  ON  jABMSt     Stocks  of  soybeans  on  farms  July  1  are  estimated  at 

5,847,000  bushels.    This  is  equivalent  to  only  2.1  percent 
of  the  1951  Production  and  is  the  lowest  for  a  comparable  date  since  19^8.    At  this 
time  last  year  farm  stocks  totaled  about  10  million  bushels. 

Disappearance  from  farms  for  the  period  April  1  to  July  1  amounted  to  53.8 
million  bushels.     This  was  far  abo^c  the  previous  record  for  the  April-Juno  quarter, 
'of  ^3.5  million  bushels  in  19^9.     Two  main  factors  contributed  to  the  heavy 
disappearance  during  the  period.    For  most  areas  the  crop  was  planted  earlier  than 
usual  and  came  up  to  a  good  stand;  therefore,  there  was  little  need  to  have  seed  on 
farms  July  1  for  late  planting  or  for  a  reserve  to  take  care  of  replanting.  Sne  other 
important  factor  was  the  rise  in  soybean  prices  to  near  ceiling  levels  which 
eliminated  the  incentive  to  hold  for  higher  returns  later. 
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The  available  farm  stocks  are,  as  usual,  concentrated  in  the  I'orth  Central  area 
with  Iowa  and  Illinois  together  holding  more  than  half  the  U.  S,  total,  ITarm  stocks 
outside  of  that  area  total  less  than  a  million  tushels, 

PliAI'^T S ;     The  1952  acreage  of  peanuts  planted  alone  for  all  purposes,  which  includes 
the  acreage  for  picking  and  threshing  and  for  hogging  off,  is  estimated  at 
2,0^-6,000  acres.     This  is  21  percent  less  than  the  2,597*000  acres  planted  alone  for 
all  purposes  last  year,        percent  less  than  the  10-year  average,  and  5  percent  less 
than  the  acreage  intended  in  March*     Compared  with  a  year  ago,  15  percent  less  acre- 
age is  reported  planted  alone  for  all  purposes  in  the  Virginia-Carolina  area; 
17  percent  in  the  Southeast  area;  and  Jl  percent  in  the  Southwest  area.  Reduction 
in  plantings  below  last  year  for  each  of  the  most  important  producing  States  are: 
Virginia,  15  percent;  !Torth  Carolina,  15  percent;  Georgia,  20  percent;  Florida, 
3  percent;  Alabama,  20  percent;  Oklahoma,  kk-  percent;  and  Texas,  26  percent.  Most 
of  the  reductions  in  plantings  are  due  to  revision  of  the  previous  program  for  pea- 
nuts  fer  picking  and  threshing. 

In  the  Virginia-Carolina  area,  peanuts  were  planted  under  favorable  conditions. 
Generally  good  weather  during  May  and  June  permitted  proper  cultivation  and  the  crop 
is  reported  to  "be  making  satisfactory  progress.     In  the  Southeast  area,  weather  con- 
ditions have  "been  favorable  for  peanuts  in  most  sections  of  C-eorgia  and  good  yields 
are  in  prospect,     In  Alabama,  however,  planting    ot  off  to  a  late  start  due  to  cold 
weather  in  late  April  and  May.     Most  of  the  acreage  was  planted  "before  mid—May  "but 
"because  of  rather  poor  germination  stands  are  only  fair,     In  the  Southwest  area, 
planting  is  about  complete  in  northern  sections  of  Texas  and  Oklahoma  and  the  crop 
is  reported  to  be  coming  up  to  good  stands  under  generally  favorable  conditions.  In 
some  sections  of  this  area,  however,  weather  has  been  hot  and  dry  and  the  crf»p  needs 
rain  badly. 

The  estimated  acreage  for  picking  and  threshing  and  the  first  forecast  of  1952 
production  will  be  published  in  the  August  crop  report.     However,  if  the  usual  rela- 
tionship between  the  acreage  planted  alone  for  all  purposes  and  that  picked  and 
threshed  prevails,  about  l,6?7i000  acres,  17  percent  less  than  a  year  ago,  would  be 
picked  and  threshed  this  year.     If  this  acreage  materializes  and  yields  comparable 
with  the  19^-9-51  average  are  realized?  about  l9k  billion  pounds  of  peanuts  would  be 
pieked  and  threshed  in  19520 

DRY  BEASTS:     The  smallest  production  of  dry  beans  since  1>V?  is  in  prospect  this 

year.     The  1952  crop  is  forecast  at  15,7  million  bags  (100  pounds,  un- 
eleaned  basis).     This  compares  with  17e^  million  bags  last  year  and  a  10-year  aver- 
age of  13  million  bags.     Yield  prospects  for  the  country  as  a  whole  are  good,  The 
July  1  indicated  yield  of  1,196  pounds  per  acre  is  below  the  record  of  1951 •  "but 
higher  than  in  any  other  previous  year.     The  expected  high  yield  is  due  not  only  to 
favorable  planting  and  growing  conditions  but  to  shifts  to  higher  yielding  acreage. 
There  has  been  a  continuing  trend  toward  planting  a  larger  percentage  of  the  cro.j  on 
irrigated -land  and  less  on  the  hazardous  dry  land  acreage,  especially  in  the  Southwest 

Prospects  in  Hew  York  and  Michigan  are  better  than  average,  although  the  Michigan 
crop  shows  poor •  and  uneven  stands  in  seme  localities.  In  the  Northwestern  States-, 
the  crop  has  started  well  and  indications  point  to.  relatively  high  yields.  Febraska 
is  an  exception;  there  hail  has  already  caused  considerable  damage.  In. the  South- 
western States,  a  much  better  start  than  last  year  was  made,  except  in  Few  Mexico, 
where  the  crop  has  again  been  hit  by  dry  weather  and  production  in  that  State  will 
be  small. 

California  yield  prospects  are  good.     The  Standard  lima  acreage  has  expanded 
and  includes  some  light  yielding  land  th^s  year;  therefore,  the  yield  per 
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acre  may  "be  less  than  in  1951»  but  production  should  be  higher.    The  snail  acreage 
of  Baby  Lima a  started  well  and  yields  are  expected  to  be  hi gh.    The  yield  per  acre 
of  "other"  beans  in  California  will  probably  average  considerably  less  than  last 
year,  mainly  because  of  a  higher,  percentage  of  the  acreage  planted  to  lower  yield- 
ing varieties. 

The  195?  planted  acreage  of  cry  beans  is  the  lowest  in  JO  years.    Estimated  at 
1/372,000  acres,   this  year's  acreage  is  10  percent  below  1951  and  only  about  two- 
thirds  of  average.    Indications  point  to  about  3  percent  less  acreage  than  was  ex- 
pected as  of  March  1.     Increases  in  Hew  York  and  Fichigan  were  more  than  offset  by 
decreases  in  Italic,  Colorado,  and  Sew  Mexico,    Most  of  the  reduction  came  in  New 
Mexico  where  a  considerable  Dart  of  the  acreage  was  not  planted  because  of  drought, 
especially  in  the  Sstancia  Valley  and  a  shift  of  irrigated  land  to  other  crops. 

All  of  the  major  producing  States  except  Few  York,  planted  less  dry  beans  than 
last  year*    Declines  of  20  percent  or  more  are  expected  in  Nebraska,  Montana, 
Colorado,  and  New  Mexico,    In  California,  a  substantial  increase  is  expected  in 
Standard  Limas,  but  this  is  offset  by  a  decrease  in  the  planting  of  Baby  Lima s, 
"Other"  beans  in  California  show  a  drop  of  16  percent  from,  a  year  ago. 

Harvested  acreage  is  estimated  at  1,317*000  acres  or  7  percent  below  1951* 
This  gives  a  probable  abandonment  of  k  percent,  compared  with  7  percent  last  year, 

DTtY  PjM:     Sr.v         production  is  expected  to  total  ?,721ttjOQ  bags  (100  pounds,  un- 

c leaned  basis),    'i'his  is  about  26  percent  less  than  last  year  and  less 
than  half  the  10-year  average  of  6,011,000  bags. 

An  average  yield  of  1,220  pounds  Per  harvested  acre  is  expected  this  year 
compared  with  1,298  pounds- last  year  and  the  average" of  1,2?0  pounds.    Yields  in  / 
Washington  are  down  from  last  year  because   oflcV    rainfall  during  the  first  half  of 
June  in  the  principal  producing  areas.    The  situation  improved  somewhat  following 
more  favorable  conditions  <-uring  the  last  half  of  June,     In  Idaho  the  average  yield 
is  expected  to  be  slightly  above  last  year  and  average.     The  Oregon  yield  per  acre 
is  expected  to  be  considerably  above  the  low  yield  a  year  ago  and  slightly  below 
average. 

The  195?  planted  acreage  is  estimated  at  2^3,000  acres  compared  with  323,000 
acres  a  year  ago,  a  decrease  of  25  percent.     The  current  acreage  is  the  smallest 
since  1930  when  ';36,000  acres  were  planted  and  compares  "nth  the  record  low  acreage 
of  ^?5|000  planted  in  1938  and  the  record  high  in  19'0  of  6^5,000  acres. 

A  relatively  unfavorable  market  price  outlook  was  largely  responsible  for  the 
decrease  in  acreage,  thereby  making  competing  crops  a  more  prof i table  use  of  the 
land.    The  garden  pea  seed  acreage  is  somewhat  large  r  in  California  as  a  result  of 
favorable  yield!  s  last  year  on  new  lands.    Unfavorable  weather  at  planting  time  also 
contributed  to  the  reduced.  California  acreage  of  Canadian  peas.     In  other  pea  pro- 
ducing areas  planting  conditions  were  generally  favorable. 

The  acreage  of  dry  peas  for  harvist  is  estimated  at  °2°>,000  acres  compared 
with  290,000  acres  harvested  in  1951. 

;S0H?HUH5;    3?he  total  of  13,30l',OCO  acros  of  -11  sorghums  for  grain,  forage*,  eilage 
r,  and  sirup  estimated  for  1952  is  12  percent  less  than  the  154113,000 

acres;  planted  in  1951*    '?he  reduction  from  lc  rt  year's  comparatively  large  acreage 
results  Primarily  from  much  rmaller  seelings  indicated  for  Fanras,  Oklahoma,  and 
the  Tcx-s  Eigh  Plains  where  large  acreage  of  abandoned  wheat  land  were  planted  to 
sorghum  for  grain  last  year.     In  the  cotton  producing  areas  of  Texas  where  the  1951 
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results  primarily  from  much  smaller  seedings  indicated  for  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  and  the 
Texas  High  Plains . where  large  acreages  of  abandoned  wheat  land  were  planted  to  sor- 
ghum for  grain  last  year.     In  the  cotton  producing  areas  of  Texas  where  the  1951 
acreage  of  sorghums  was  curtailed  "by  increased  cotton  plantings,  this  year's  sorghum 
acreage  is  "being  increased.     This  will  more  than  offset  the  reduction  in  the  Texas 
High  Plains,  so  that  total  acreage  for  the  State  will  be  slightly  larger  than  in  195. 
Acreages  indicated  for  Colorado,  Hew  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  California  also  equal  or 
exceed  plantings  in  1951 •     Considerable  acreage  of  sorghums  remains  to  "be  planted  in 
New  Mexico,  western  Kansas  and  the  Texas  and  Oklahoma  Panhandles  where  seeding  has 
been  delayed  by  dry  soils.     In  other  areas,  progress  of  the  croD  has  been  generally 
satisfactory, 

.   Reductions  from  last  year  are  estimated  at  J2  percent  for  Kansas  and  21  percent 
for  Oklahoma.     Texas,  on  the  other  hand,  will  have  about  1  percent  more  acreage  than 
in  1951.     More  than  four-fifths  of  the  total  U.S.  acreage  was  planted  in  those  3 
States  in  both  1951  and  1952. 

KICS:     Based  on  July  1  conditions,  the  195?  rice  crop  is  expected  to  be  a  record  45.4 

million  equivalent  109-pound  bags.     This  would  be  about  4  percent  larger  than 
the  43.8  million  bags  harvested  in  1951  and  38  percent  larger  than  the  10-year  aver- 
age of  3~»8  million  bags.     The  acreage  for  harvest  is  expected  to  about  equal  that  of 
1951,  "but  the  expected  yield  of  2,319  pounds  per  acre  exceeds  the  1951  yield  of  2,25  0 
pounds  and  the  10-year  average  01  2,084  pounds. 

In  the  Southern  area,  which  includes  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  and  Texas, 
prospective  production  is  placed  at  34.8  million  bags,  about  4  percent  more  than  the 
33»4  million  bags  harvested  in  1951*     Record  crops  are  anticipated  in  Mississippi, 
Arkansas,  and  Texas  where  1.3  million,  9.5  million,  and  13.1  million  bags,  respec- 
tively, are  expected  to  be  harvested.     In  Louisiana,  production  is  placed  at  10.9 
million  bags,  4  percent  less  than  the  1951  crop  of  11. 3  million  bags  primarily 
re cause  acreage  for  harvest  is  reduced  about  6  percent.     California  is  expected  to 
produce  a  record  crop  of  10.6  million  bags  compared  with  10.4  million  bags  harvested 
last  year. 

The  1,984,000  acres  of  rice  seeded  this  year  is  virtually  the  same  as  the  record 
high  seedings  of  1,981,000  acres  in  1951  "out  about  5  percent  larger  than  the  previous 
record  of  1,883,000  acres  in  1949.     Compared  with  1951,  seedings  this  year  in  Miss, 
are  80  percent  larger,  in  Arkansas  5  percent  larger,  in  Louisiana  7  percent  smaller, 
5n  Texas  3  percent  smaller,  and  in  California  5  percent  larger. 

The  estimated  1,956,000  acres  remaining  for  harvest  about  equals  the  1, 947 » 000 
acres  harvested  in  195.3-1  but  is  25  percent  more  than  the  10-year  average  of  1,569*000 
acres  harvested. 

In  Mississippi,  fair  to  good  stands  of  rice  are  reported  but  due  to  the  hot,  dry 
weather  some  growers  are.  having  difficulty  in  obtaining  sufficient  water  for  irriga- 
tion.    In  Arkansas,  the  crop  is  reported  to  be  in  fair  condition  but  stands  are 
probably  not  as  good  as  usual  and,  due  to  the  extended  hot,  dry  weather  during  June, 
Water  for  irrigation  is  somewhat  limited  in  some  areas.     In  Louisiana,  some  of  the 
acreage  was  seeded  later  than  usual  but,  generally,  the  crop  is  in  good  condition  and 
fields  hove  less  than  the  usual  amount  of  weeds.     However,  some  growers  are  becoming 
apprehensive  of  the  supply  of  water  for  irrigation  and  infiltration  of  salt  water  is 
reported  in  some  of  the  most  southernly  rice  sections  of  this  State.     In  Texas,  the 
crop  is  reported  to  be  making  good  progress  under  favorable  conditions  with  ample 
supplies  of  water  for  irrigation. 

In  California,  the  rice  crop  is  in  good  condition  although  growth  was  retarded 
temporarily  by  cool  weather  in  June.     The  crop  was  planted  about  2  weeks  later  than 
usual  but  most  seedings  were  completed  by  early  June.     There  is  ample  water  for 
summer  irrigation,  w  34  _ 
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COMMERCIAL  APPLES :    The  commercial  apple  crop  is  forecast  at  101,767,000  bushels, 

8  percent  *te&cw>-th'$  revised  1951  r\rop  of  110,660,000  TrushG&s •  nnd 

8  percent  below  average.     The  eastern  crop  is  indicated  at  45,574,000  bushels,  down 
about  14  percent  from  the  1951  crop,  21.  percent  from  the  19f>0  crop  and  3  percent 
from  average.    The  western  crop  is  forecast  st  38,719,000  bushels up  15  percent 
from  the  short  1951  crop,  but  19  percent  below  the  large  1950  crop  and  13  percent 
below  average.     The  prospects  in  the  central  States  are  for  ] 7, 774, 000  bushels,  down 
27  percent  from  the  1951  crop  and  about  8  percent  below  both  the  .1950  crop  and 
average. 

In  the  eastern  States,  cool,  rainy  weather  during  blossoming  time  resulted  in 
poor  pollination  and  the  June  drop  was  rather  heavy  in  moat  States.    June  was 
generally  favorable  for  the  development  of  the  Crop  but  scab  is  prevalent  in  the  New 
England  States,  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Forth  Carolina  and  the  Virginias.     The  New 
York  crop  has  an  irregular  set.     The  June  drop  was  especially  heavy  for  Mcintosh, 
Northern  Spy,  Romes  and  Cortland.    Prospects  for  Ilhode  Island  Greenings  are  very 
short  in  all  areas.     Baldwins  are  short  of  last  year  in  the  Ontario  area,    Wealthy  is 
the  only  variety  of  major  importance  promising  a  crop  larger  than  last  season.  The 
New  Jersey  crop  is  sizing  rapidly  and  Is  clean.     The  set  in  Pennsylvania  varies  by 
orchards.     In  general,  the  set  in  the  northwest  part  of  the  State  is  not  a,s  heavy  as 
last  year,  while  in  the  northeast,  the  set  is  spotty  with  a  heavy  set  of  Baldwin, 
Mcintosh  and  Cortland.     In  the  Adams-Pranklin-Yor::  area,  Yorks  have  a  spotty  set, 
Staymans  and  ilomes  are  very  light.     The  Maryland  crop  is  sizing  very  satisfactorily 
and  the  crop  is  generally  clean.    G-olden  Delicious  is  showing  a  good  set  and 
Staymans  should  be  about  the  same  as  last  year,    Homes  have  a  light  crop.    The  dry 
weather  in  Virginia  during  June  was  favorable  for  apples  since  there  was  ample 
moisture  in  the  ground  to  keep  the  crop  growing.     In  the  southern  part  of  the  State, 
Yellow  Tran spar en ts  are  being  harvested.    Hambos  were  being  picked  the  first  week  of 
July,    In  the  principal  production  areas,  Williams  Red  will  be  ready  for  harvest 
about  the  third  week  of  July,     In  West  Virginia.,   the  York  crop  will  bo  good.  In 
North  Carolina,  a  large  crop  is  in  prospect. 

In  Ohio,  apples  made  good  growth  during  June.     Harvest  of  summer  varieties  will 
start  during  the  second  week  of  July  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State  and  during 
the  third  week  in  the  northern.     In  Illinois,  Jonathan,  Delicious  and  Domes  have  a 
poor  set.    Because  of  hot  weather  the  Transparent  crop  failed  to  make  desired  size, 
Marketing  of  Trans-parents  was  completed  by  the  last  week  of  Jtkfte  in  the  Jackson, 
Johnson-Union  County  area  bat  will  continue  until  mid-July  in  the  later  areas. 
Prospects  in  Michigan  declined  during  June  mainly  because  of  an  unusually  heavy  drop 
in  most  areas.     G-en orally  the  set  of  early  varieties  is  good  while  the  set  of  late 
varieties  is  poor.     Golden  Delicious  has  a  fair  to  good  set,  Northern  Spy  a  fair  set, 
with  Mcintosh,  Delicious  and  Jonathan  having  the  lightest.    Prospects  in  Wisconsin 
are  fairly  good,  although  in  some  areas  the  set  is  light.     In  Lentucky,  harvest  of 
Transparents  and  Darly  Harvest  started  in  late  June,  a  little  earlier  than  usual. 

The  Washington  and  Oregon  crops  were  reduced  by  the  late  freezes,  but  prospects 
are  for  larger  crops  than  last  season.    The  production  outlook  in  Washington  is  fair 
to  good  for  Winesaps  and  Romes  but  generally  poor  for  Delicious.     The  apple  crop  made 
excellent  progress  during  June.     The  Oregon  crop  has  made  satisfactory  development  to 
date.     Compared  with  last  year,  a  larger  crop  is  expected  in  Hood  aiver,  Umatilla 
and  Jackson  Counties  but  in  the  commercial  counties  of  the  Willamette  Valley  the  crop 
is  smaller.     The  Newtown  crop  in  the  Hood  River  Valley  may  be  slightly  above  last 
year.     The  California  crop  has  been  making  good  development.     The  harvest  of  Graven- 
steins  is  expected  to  start  during  the  second  week  of  July,  about  two  weeks  earlier 
than  last  season.     The  Idaho  crop  is  sizing  well  with  fair  to  good  prospects  for  most 

varieties.    Jonathan  and  Go.no  have  good  crops  while  Delicious  end  Rome  are  expected 

to  be  light.  r.r 
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PEACHES i     The  nation's  peach  crop  is  estimated  at  68,119,000  "bushels,  about  2  per- 
cent below  the  June  1  forecast.     The  crop  is  7  percent  above  the  produc- 
tion last  -ear  and  35  percent  above  I960*     The  10-ycar  average  production  is 
68,186,000  bushels.    Lower  prospects  in  the  major  producing  Southern  States,  and 
Illinois,  Michigan  and  Colorado  account  for  the  major  portion  of  the  drop  from  June 
1.     in  the  lorthern  and  Middle  Atlantic  States,  prospective  production  is  slightly- 
larger  than  a  month  ago. 

Production  in  the  10  Southern  States  is  now  estimated  at  13,196,000  "bushels  a 
decline  of  7  percent  from  a  month  ago.     This  compares  with  the  1951  crop  of 
13,512,000  bushels  and  the  average  of  15,002,000  bushels.     Hot,  dry  weather  during 
June  reduced  the  crop  in  each  of  the  10  Southern  States  except  North  Carolina*  Be- 
cause of  tee  high  temperatures  and  lack  of  moisture  peaches  in  most  of  the  Southern 
-States  are  not  sizing  up  as  well  as  expected  earlier.     In  North  Carolina  the  outlook 
continued  favorable.    Harvesting  of  Elbcrtas,  the  principal  variety,  will  get  under*, 
way  about  the  middle  of  July  with  heaviest  movement  occurring  the  latter  part  of 
the  month.    Peaches  are  moving  from  Georgia  in  fair  volume.    Movement  of  Elbertas 
will  be-? in  about  July  10  and  reach  a  peak  during  the  third  week  of  the  month. 
Insect  damage  has  been  light  and  quality  is  good.     In  Alabama,  harvesting  of  the 
Hi  ley  variety  in  the  Chilton  County  commercial  area  was  underway  July  1.  Movement 
of  Elbertas  is  expected  to  begin  about  the  middle  of  July — a  little  later  than 
usual.    The  Arkansas  crop  is  suffering  from  heat  and  drought  with  the  main  Elbert a 
crop  badly  in  need  of  rain  on  July  1.     In  Oklahoma,  extreme  drought  during  June 
caused  further  lor 3  to  the  small  crop.    The  Louisiana  crop  also  was  further  reduced 
by  dry  weather.    Feak  harvest  is  expected  abo\it  July  15.    Poor  prospects  in  Texas 
were  further  reduced  by  hot,  dry  winds  the  latter  oart  of  June.     There  was  light 
movement  of  early  varieties  from  Texas  around  July  1. 

Prospects  in  5few  York  continued  favorable  with  the  crop  indicated  at  1,280,000 
bushels— slightly  below  production  last  year  but  a  little  above  average.     The  On- 
tario area  has  good  prospects  but  the  crop  in  other  areas  is  somewhat  irregular. 
Prospects  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  (i\Tew  J ersey ,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  Uest 
Virginia,  Delaware,  and  Maryland)  improved  during  June.     Indications  now  point  to  a 
crop  of  6,783,000  bushels  from  this  section.     In  Few  Jersey,  production  is  expected 
to  be  larger  than  forecast  earlier.    The  fruit  is  of  good  size  and  clean.  Movement 
in  New  Jersey  is  expected  to  begin  around  mid- July  and  become  heavy  about  August  1. 
The  Pennsylvania  crop  made  good  progress  during  June  and  production  is  now  expected 
to  about  equal  the  1951  crop.     In  the  Adams-Eranklin-York  area  fruit  is  clean  and 
of  good  quality.    Movement  from  this  area  will  begin  July  15.     The  outlook  for  pro- 
duction in  Virginia  continues  to  be  good.    The  set  was  heavy  in  all  parts  of  the 
State  and  more  thinning  than  usual  was  required.     Orchards  have  been  generally  well 
sprayed  and  a  good  quality  of  fruit  is  expected..    Harvest  is  expected  to  be  slightly 
earlier  than  usual.     Movement  of  early  varieties  will  begin  around  July  10.  Harvest 
of  Elbertas,  the  principal  variety,  will  begin  August  1  in  southern  parts  of  the 
State  and  gradually  move  northward,  probably  being  comv.leted  in  northern  counties 
about  Aagust  25, 

The  'rutlook  for  peach  production  in  the  North  Central  States  declined  about  6 
percent  from  June  1,     The  crop  in  this  section  is  now  forecast  at  7,330,000  bushels. 
This  is  more  than  3  times  the  small  1951  crop,  but  5  percent  short  of  the  lO-year 
average.    Practically  all  of  the  decrease  from  June  lis  the  result  of  lower  pros- 
pects in  Illinois  and  Michigan.     The  Illinois  crop  suffered  from  extensive  leaf 
curl  and  curculio  damage.     The  prolonged  hot  period  during  June  curtailed  normal 
sizing.    Harvesting  of  the  Elberta  crop  is  expected  to  start  about  August  8  and 
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reach  a  peak  around.  August  16,     In  Michi'gan,  the  Ealehaven  crop  is  in  a  little  "bet- 
ter condition  than  other  varieties.    Harvest  of  early  varieties  will  begin  about 
August  10  in  southern  areas  and  around  August  20  in  the  west  central  section  of  the 
State,    Ohio  prospects  are  good.    Harvest  is  expected  to  "begin  the  last  week  of 
July  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State  and  the  first  week  of  August  in  remaining 
areas. 

The  Western  States  are  expecting  a  crop  of  39,421,000  "bushels,  practically  the 
same  as  last  month.    Declining  prospects  in  Colorado,  Washington  and  Few  Mexico  were 
nearly  offset  by  improved  prospects  in  Idaho,,  Utah  and  Oregon.     The  Colorado  crop 
is  estimated  at  3,403,000  bushel s— 6  percent  below  the  June  1  forecast*  Production 
in  Colorado  last  year  was  only  316,000  "bushels.     The  10- year  average  production  is 
1,881,000  bushels.     In  California,  a  total  crop  of  33,294,000  bushels  is  in  pros- 
pect.    This  is  7  percent  below  the  1951  production-,  but  about  8  percent  above  aver- 
age.    The  Clingstone  cron  is  forecast  at  32,310,000  bushels  with  Freestone  produc- 
tion placed  at  11,084,000  bushels.     Clingstone  harvest  began  around  June  20.  Volume 
movement  will  occur  between  July  10  and  .August  15,    Freestone  harvest  will  get 
underway  around  July  15,    Marketing  will  be  most  active  between  August  10  and 
September  10 » 

PEARS:     The  July  1  forecast  for  near--  is  29,720,000  bushels,  1  percent  below  the 

1951  production  and  2  percent  below  average*    The  western  crou  is  now  indi- 
cated at  25,646,000  bushels,  a  decline  of  255,000  from  June  1,     The  forecast  com-  " 
pares  with  a  crop  of  36,001,000  produced  in  1951  and  the  10-year  average  of 
24,843,000  bushels.     The  Bartlett  crop  in  California,  Washington  and  Oregon  is  fore- 
cast at  18,G21,0'T)  bushels,  2    percent  below  1951.    Other  pears  in  the  3  States  are 
indicate-:,  at  5,260,000  bushels,  down  261,000  from  June  1  and  slightly  below  the  1951 
crop  of  6,434,000  bushels. 

In  Washington,  late  spring  frosts  caused  some  reduction  in  the  crop.  During 
thinning  many  misshapen  pears  were  eliminated  but  a  high  percentage  of  marked  and 
poor  quality  fruit  remains,     An.jous  and  Pose  pears  are  in  better  condition  than 
Bartletts,    Prospects  for  Oregon  parti  etts*  show  some  increase  over  last  year  for 
Hcod  River  Valley  but  this  will  be  largely  offset  by  a  decrease  in  the  Bogus  River 
Valley,     Some  damage  in  the  Rogue  River  Valley  was  reported  from  the  low  temperatur- 
es of  June  13  but  the  over-all  loss  appears  small.     The  outlook  for  the  fall  and 
winter  pears  in  the  Rogue  River  Valley  i3  under  last  year's  crop  but  the  reduction 
is  more  than  offset  by  the  larger  crop  for  the  Hood  River  Valley.     The  Anjou  crop  is 
quite  promising  but  the  State's  output  of  Pose  pears  will  probably  be  less  than  "last 
year..    Bartletts  in  California  continued  to  make  satisfactory  development.  Harvest 
may  be  later  than  usual  in  most  areas.     The  first  shipment  from  the  Sacramento  River 
district  was  made  during  the  second  week  of  July. 

Prospects  in  the  Eastern  States  point  to  a  crop  of  1,473,000  bushels,  about  the 
same  as  the  1951  crop.    The  June  drop  in  Mew  York  was  heavy.    Prospects  are  extreme- 
ly irregular  over  the  State,    Outlook  in  the  Central  States  is  for  a  crop  of 
2,601,000  bushels,  slightly  more  than  the  1951  crop  of  2,548,000.     The  crop  in  Mich- 
igan has  an  irregular  set.     The  outlook  in  Berrien,  Kent  and  Ottawa  Counties  is  good, 
in  Van  Buren  County  fair,  while  Allegan  County  has  a  light  crop» 
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GRAPES:    G-rape  crop  prospects  on  July  1  were  2,934,800  tons,  slightly  above  the  10- 
-jeep  average  of  2,807,710  tons  hut  below  the  1951  record  of  3,385,800  tons. 
The  California  crop  is  indicated  at  2,753,000  tons,  15  percent  below  the  1951  crop 
but  5  percent;  aoove  average.     The  crop  in  the  u-r eat  Lakes  area  is  forecast  at 
126,100  tons,  up  23  percent  from  last  year  and  6  porcent  above  average. 

In  California,  the  set  was  good,  although  somewhat  lighter  than  a  year  ago. 
Late  frosts  did  some  damage  to  wine  grapes  in  iTapa  Valley  and  to  lesser  extent  to 
Tokays  in  low  lying  areas  of  San  Joaquin  County.    The  cool  June  Was  not  advantageous 
to  the. best  development  of  grapes,  mainly  because  of  the  threat  of  mildew.  Vineyards 
are  in  good  condition  and  irrigation  water  is  ample.    Thinning  of  Tokay  has  been 
heavier  than  usual,  thus  reducing  the  tonnage  but -should  result  in  fruit  of  excellent 
quality.     Shipment  of  early  grapes  from  the  Desert  Valleys  continues.    Fresh  ship* 
ments  of  Thompson  Seedless  from,  the  earlier  areas  of  San  Joaquin  Valley  arc  expected 
soon  after  mid- July, 

Of  the  Great  Lakes  States,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio  are  expecting  • 
smaller  crops  than  a  year  ago  while  prospects  in  Michigan  are  much  above  the  short 
1951  production.    In  New  York,  winter  damage  in  Chautauqua  County  was  slightly  more 
than  usual.    Vines  are  setting  a  little  lighter  than  last  season.     The  Pennsylvania 
crop  was  damaged  by  the  wind  and  hail  storm  of  June  8  in  the  Drie  area.    Many  new 
shoots  were  broken  and  wind  caused  a  heavy  drop  of  berries.     The  dry  weather  in  mid- 
June  caused  some  dropping  of  berries.     The  crop  in  the  northeastern  area  ^of  Ohio  was 
also  damaged  by  a  local  hail  and  wind  storm.     In  Michigan,,  vin^s  have  generally  re- 
covered from  the  1950  freeze.     Insects  and  disease  have  not  been  troublesome  to  date. 

In  Arkansas,  prospects  are  for  a  crop  considerably  below  last  year  and  somewhat 
below  average.  The  crop  in  Washington  was  net  damaged,  materially  by  the  late  spring 
freezes  and  weather  conditions  during  June  were  favorable  for  the  development  of  the 
crop. 

CITRUS:     Harvesting  of  the  1951-52  orange  and'  grapefruit  crops  is  about  finished  ex- 
cept for  Valencia  oranges  and  summer  grapefruit  in  Southern  California. 
The  U.  S.  orange  crop  is  estimated  at  118,3  million  "boxes — 1  percent  above  the  1950- 
51  crop  and  19  percent  above  average.    About  18  million  boxes  remained  for  harvest 
on  July  1  this  year — 17  million  California  Valencias,  and  less  than  a  million 
Florida  Valencias,    Last  year  or  July  1,   there  were  24  million  boxes  of  oranges 
still  available— 22^  million  California  Valencias  and  It  million  Florida  oranges. 

The  total  grapefruit  crop  is  estimated  at  40.4  million  boxes — 13  percent  less 
than  last  season  and  21  percent  less  than  average.    Most  of  the  California  summer 
crop  of  1.5  million  boxes  is  yet  to  be  marketed.    Abandonment  of  Florida  grapefruit 
this  season  is  expected  to  total  at  least  3  million  boxes  mainly  because  of  low 
prices. 

California  lemons  are  placed  at  12,8  million  boxes — 5  percent  less  than  la.st 
season's  crop  and  slightly  below  average.    About  4  million  boxes  were  still  available 
on  July  1  this  year  compared  with  about  4-g-  million  a  year  earlier. 

Florida  weather  during  June  was  hot  and  some  areas  were  too  dry.     Most  sections, 
however,  were  receiving  rains  by  the  first  week  in  July,    To  July  1  about  78  million 
boxes  of  oranges  were  utilised  compared  with  68  million  utilized  to  July  1  last  year. 
About  3/5  of  these  were  processed  in  both  seasons  but  a  larger  percentage  was  used 
for  frozen  concentrate  this  year.     Grapefruit  utilization  in  Florida  totaled  slightly 
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less  than  last  season  with  more  going  to  fresh  markets  this  year  and  less  to  pro- 
cessing. 

In  Texas,  most  of  the  citrus  area  received  rain  each  week  of  June.     Trees  im- 
proved greatljr  during  June,  but  the  prospective  crop  of  fruit  for  the  1952-53  season 
continues  very  short.     The  long  period  this  spring  without  rain  or  sufficient  irri- 
gation water  caused  heavy  shedding  of  the  main  "bloom  with  loss  of  grapefruit 
especially  heavy,    A  light  set  of  oranges  is  holding  from  the  late  May  "bloom  but 
very  few  grapefruit.     Older  trees  are  slower  in  recovering  from  the  1951  freeze 
damage  than  young  trees,    Nov;  plantings  have  been  light  because  of  the  limited  supply 
of  nursery  stock  which  is  all  being  produced  locally. 

The  set  in  Arizona  from  the  1952  bloom  is  much  lighter  than  usual.    The  bloom 
was  ample  but  the  drop  was  unusually  heavy  in  spite  of  favorable  weather  and  suffi- 
cient irrigation  water,     Trees  are  still  recovering  from  cold  damage  in  the  previous 
two  winters. 

In  the  California  citrus  areas,  growing  conditions  continued  favorable  during 
June.     Summer  shedding  of  new  fruit  Continues  but  the  set  still  appears  to  be  satis- 
factory and  moisture  supplies  arc  adequate  to  abundant, 

PLUMS :     The  1952  crop  in  California  and  Michigan  is  forecast  at  63,700  tons,  compared 

with  101,500  tons  last  year  and  the  10-year  average  of  84,060  tons.  Cali- 
fornia production  is  placed  at  56,000  tons — 41,000  tons  below  the  large  crop  of  1951 
and  23,000  tons  short  of  average.    Prospects  in  Michigan  are  for  a  crop  of  7,700 
tons — 2,900  tons  above  last  year's  crop  and  2,640  tons  above  average.     The  harvest 
and  shipment  of  California  plums  ha.s  continued  steadily  but  not  in  large  volumes, 
Supply  of  early  varieties  has  been  light,  but  sizes  and  quality  have  been  good.  Most 
f»f  the  tonnage  of  the  early  varieties  from  interior  valleys  has  been  harvested.  The 
bulk  of  the  tonnage  of  late  varieties  will  originate  in  the  foothill  areas, 

PRUNES :    Production  of  dried  prunes  in  California  this  year  is  forecast  at  137,000 

tons,  40,000  tons  below  last  year  and  46,700  tons  below  the  10-year  average. 
Prune  orchards  are  in  excellent  condition,  but  the  set  of  fruit  is  quite  irregular. 
Fruit  development  has  been  satisf ac tory  to  date. 

The  1952  crop  of  prunes  in  Idaho,  Washington  and  Oregon  is  estimated  at  97,400 
tons  (fresh  basis) — 2,000  tons  larger  than  the  1951  crop,  but  18,160  tons  less  than 
the  10-year  average.     The  crop  in  Idaho  is  good.     There  has  been  no  insect  damage 
and  prunes  are  sizing  well.     In  Washington,  conditions  dinging  June  have  been  fayor- 
able  for  development  of  the  small  crop.    Prospects  in  Oregon  are  good.     June  Was 
cool  and  precipitation  above  normal  in  western  areas  and  sizes  should  be  satisfactory 
However,  prospects  in  western  Oregon  are  varied  as  a  result  of  damage  from  spring 
frosts, 

SWEUT  CHlJRRIliS;     The  crop  is  estimated  at  100,300  tons — 40  percent  more  than  the 

short  1951  crop  and  9  percent  more  than  average.    Prospects  de- 
clined 5  percent  from  the  June  forecast  mainly  because  of  rain  damage  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest,     The  California  crop  is  estimated  at  a  total  of  36,100  tons — (15,400  tons 
of  Royal  Anns  and  20,700  tons  of  other  varieties,)  compared  with  the  1951  crop 
of „l&r800  tone  (  9,000  tons  of  Royal  Anns  and  10,800  tons  of  other  varieties,)  v' 
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Nearly  all  California  cherries  were  harvested  "by  July  1.     In  Washington  and  Oregon, 
heavy  rains  cn  June  28  and  29  came  at  the  height  of  sweet  cherry  harvest  and  re- 
sulted in  serious  losses  from  splitting  of  the  ripe  cherries.     The  Yakima  "area  in 
Washington  v/as  probably  three-fourths  harvested  while  the  Wenatchee  area  was  less 
than  one-third  harvested.     In  the  Dalies'  area  of  Oregon,  about  two-thirds  of  the 
crop  was  harvested  at  the  time  of  the  storm.     Loss  in  that  area  will  amount  to 
about  15  percent  of  the  tctal  crop.    Picking  had  just  started  in  the  hoed  River 
section  so  that  losses  there  are  hoavy.     In  Western  Oregon,  damage  varied  from 
nothing  to  complete  loss.     Idaho,  Utah,  Montana  and  Colorado  each  expect  large 
crops,  above  last  year  and  above  average.     Harvest  is  nearly  completed  except  in 
i-.ontana  where  picking  will  begin  about  mid-July  and  continue  to  the  first  of  August. 
New  York  has  started  harvesting  a  sweet  cherry  crop  which  is  about  a  fifth  below  the 
bumper  production  last  year.     Harvest  will  be  over  soon  after  mid-July.  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Ohio  have  good  crops,  about  the  same  size  as  last  year.    Harvest  is  under- 
way,   Michigan  has  a  record  crop  of  9, ICO  tons  of  sweet  cherries  this  year  and  har- 
vest is  underway  in  all  areas, 

SOUK  OKIRMES:     Production  is  estimated  at  14C,530  tons — 11  percent  less  than  the 

1951  crop  but  42  percent  above  average.    Production  in  the  Great 
Lakes  States  is  placed  at  129,120  tons,  about  7,000  tens  less  than  the  June  15  fore- 
cast of  136,110  tons.     Last  year  a  large  crop  of  144,000  tons  v/as  produced  in  these 
States,    Prospects  in  the  Western  States  remain  about  the  same  as  on  June  1  except 
for  a  sharp  drop  in  Colorado,    Harvest  of  early  cherries  in  southern  Pennsylvania 
was  about-  completea  by  the  end  of  the  first  week  in  July  but  in  other  sections  of 
Pennsylvania  and  in  the  Hudson  Valley  of  New  York  harvest  was  just  getting  underway 
the  first  week  in  July,     In  Ontario  County  l\;ew  York,  picking  will  not  be  active 
until  about  July  21,    Harvest  is  finished  in  southern  Ohio  and  is  in  full  progress 
in  north-central  Ohio.     In  southwest  Michigan,  harvest  started  the  first  week  in 
July  and  will  be  in  volume  by  July  10.     In  the  central-west,  harvest  will  begin  by 
July  10  and  be  general  by  mid-July.     In  the  important  Grand  Traverse  section,  pick- 
ing will  start  by  mid-July  and  be  general  a  few  days  later.     In  Wisconsin,  picking 
of  i^arly  Kichmonds  probably  will  begin  July  10-12  and  hontmcrencies  5  to  3  days'    *  . 
later, 

APRICOTS:    Production  is  forecast  at  174^800  tons — 5  percent  below  the  1951  crop 
of  183,200  tons  and  24  percent  below. average ,    The  California  crop,  at 
155,000  tons,  is  10  percent  below  last  year  and  24  nercent  below  average.     The  set 
is  very  irregular  but  the  crop  is  developing  satisfactorily.     Cut-of-State  shipments 
to  the  end  of  June  were  slightly  above-  those  of  the  same-date  last  year.  Canneries 
have  been  in  operation  in  the  earlier  areas  since  mid-June  and  those  in  the  main 
canning  areas  of  Santa  Clara  Valley  will  probably  be  underway  by  the  third  week  of 
July,     In  Washington,  the  crop  set  is  better  than  was  expected  earlier,  but  in  the 
Wenatchee  area  the  fruit  has  not  sized  well.     Picking  has  already  started.     The  set 
in  Utah  is  very  irregular  with  some  growers  having  good  crops  and  others  having 
very  little  fruit. 

FIG-S  AH)  OLIVES;     In  California,  condition  of  figs  on  July  1  was  80  percent  pf 

normal,  5  points  below  a  month  ago  and  4  points  below  July  1,  1951, 
but  8  points  above  the  July  1950  condition,    Pirst  crop  Black  Missions  have  been  on 
the  fresh  market  for  a  few  weeks  and  some  fresh  shipments  to  out— of -State  markets 
have  been  made, 

Tho  conditon  of  olives  in  California  on  July  1  was  65  percent,  ?  points  below 
July  1,  1951  but  10  points  above  the  July  1050  condition.  Olives 
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are  reported  to  have  a  heavy  set  in  many  of  the  more  import  cut  producing  localities. 
Thinning  v.* ill  -"be  necessary  in  some  areas  in  order  to  produce  fruit  of  rood  size, 

ALM0ITU5,  laAIITTF,  AETj  FILBEHTS :     The  almond  crop  in  California  is  forecast  at  35,300- 

Bbnsl  17  percent  below  the  1951  crop  of  '!2,?00  tons 
out  13  percent'  above  ave rage i     The  set  is  very  irregular  .among  varieties  and  even 
within  the  same  orchard..     The  growth  has  been  satisfactory  and  this  to  some  extent  may 
offset  the  ligfet  set0 

The  walnut  crop  in  California  and  Oregon  is  forecast  at  79,200  tons— k  percent 
above  the  1951  crop  of  76,100  tons  aad  l5  percent  alcove  the  average,  of  6°, 770  tons. 
Walnut s  in  California  have  made  good  development  in  nearly  all  localities,  although 
som^  blight  is  reported  in  central  and  northern  counties.  In  Oregon <  June  was  cool 
with  more  than  normal  rainfall.  Warmer  weather  is  now  desired  for  good  development 
of  v  alnuts. 

The  filbert  crop  in  Oregon  '<md  T,:ashington  is  indicated  at  11,2/K) — 4-,  120  tors 
above  1951  and  4, 219  tons  above  average.     Prospects  in  Or egon  are  uniformly  good. 
In  Washington',  the  weather  has  been  very  favorable  for  the  development  of  the  crop. 

POTATGS S %    Tor  the  first  time  since  19^3>  the  acreage  planted  to  rotates  has  been 
increased,     Harvestings  to  date  ana  the  July  1  condition  of  the  growing 
crop  indicate  a  national  production  of  339,048,000  bushels.     This  is  4  percent 
larger  than  last  year's  short  crop  of  3?5,?0?,000  bushels  but  18  percent  below  the 
19^1-50  average.     The  indicated  yield  per  acre  of  299  bushels  has  been  exceeded  only 
by  last  year's  yield  of  241  bushels  and  th  •  record  of  255  bushels  in  1950,  Estimated 
plantings  of  1,438,000  acres  are  4  percent  larger  than  the  X> 379., 000  acres  planted 
in  1951  =■ '   Assuming  abandonment  about  in  lir.    with  recent  years ,  acreage  harvested- 
this  year  is  expected  to  be  1,418,000  acres,     This  is  almost  a  million  acres  less 
than  the  194-1-50  average  acreage  and  except  for  1951  is  the  smallest  acreage  since 
1363. 

For  each  of  the  years  1943-1950,  inclusive,  a  surplus  of  potatoes  .-was  produced 
and  certain  euantities  were  removed  from  commercial  marketing  channels  under 
Government  price  support  programs.     The  1951  crop  was  produced  without  a  mandatory 
price  support  program  and  growers  reduced  acreage  sharply  to  get  supplies  in  line 
with  requirements ,    Last  year's  production  was  below  market  requirements  as  yields 
from  the  reduced  acreage  wer .  lower  than  those  of  £  year  earlier.  •   Prices  began  to 
strenghten.  as  harvest  of  the  late  crop  got  under  way  and  were  very  strong  throughout 
the  marketing  of  the  storage  crop.     High  r rices  at  planting  time  favored  an  expansion 
of  acreage  from  the  extremely  low  1 eve 1  of  1951,     However,  high  production  costs, 
especially  seed  prices,  the  high  cost  and  doubtful  supply  of  labor,  and  the  experi- 
ence of  recent  years  in  disposing  of  surplus  crops  were  restraining  influences, 
against  an  over-expansion  of  acreage  this  vcar. 

Compared  with  last  year,  growers  in  the  surplus  late  States  of  the  East  increased 
acreage  about  an  eight,  '  Increased  plantings  of  about  one-third  in  Maine  ana  a  tenth 
on  Long  Island  much  m  ore  than  offset  r~  euced  plantings  in  upstate  Hew  York  and  ?a„    In -the 
Hate  States  of  the  coitral  part  of  the  country,  a  lit  tie  more   acreage  has  been  planted 
than  last  year  with  Horth  Dakota,  Wisconsin,  and  lot/a  accounting  for  this  increase. 
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For  the  surplus  late  States  in  the  West,  acreage  has  teen  increased  5  percent  even 
though  growers  in  Washington  reduced  their  acreage  about  a  tenth.     In  each  of  the 
other  States  of  this  group,  acreage  was  expanded  with  increases  ranging  from  2  per- 
cent in  Colorado  to  18  percent  in  Wyoming,,     Fr>r  the  8  intermediate  States,  acreage 
wag  reduced  k  percent  despite  increased  plant  in  .s  in  Delaware  and  Arizona.  In- 
creased plantings  of  about  one-fifth  in  California,  one-fourth  in  Florida,  and  one- 
twelfth  in  South  Carolina  more  than  offset  reduced  plantings  in  most  of  the  remaining 
early  States.     For  this  group  of  States,  acreage  was  increased  3  percent  in  1952. 

This  year's  prospective  national  production  is  13  l/3  million  "bushels  larger 
than  last  year's  crop.     Production  increases  of  15,8  million  "bushels  in  the  late  po- 
tato States  and  3,3  million  "bushels  in  the  early  States  were  partially  offset  "by  a 
reduction  of  5.3  million  "bushels  in  the  intermediate  States.     About  two-thirds  of  the 
increase  in  the  production  now  indicated  for  the  late  'States  is  in  the  East  and  the 
remainder  in  the  West.     A  crop  a  little  smaller  than  the  1951  production  is  indicated 
for  the  late  States  in  the  Central  part  of  the  country. 

The  increased  production  in  the  late  States  of  the  East  is  caused  largely  "by  the 
increased  acreage  in  Maine  and  on  Long  Island,  ITew  York.     Heavy  and  frequent  rains 
delayed  planting  in  Aroostook  County,  Maine  and  a  much-larger-than-usual  proportion 
of  this  acreage  was  planted  in  June.     In  this  important  producing  area,  prospects  are 
not  as  good  as  they  have  "been  on  July  1  of  recent  years.     On  long  Island,  Few  York, 
excessive  rains  in  May  were  followed  "by  a  dry  June.     A  large  part  of  this  acreage  can 
"be  irrigated  and  the  added  water  lessened  deterioration  of  plants.     Digging  of  Cob-" 
"biers  was  expected  to  get  started  the  week  of  July  7  in  1$iis  area.     Upstate  Hew  York 
potatoes  have  made  good  growth,  "but  as  -Tune  ended  some  areas  in  the  western  part  of. 
the  State  were  "becoming  dry.     Most  commercial  areas  of  Pennsylvania  experienced  dry, 
hot  weather  in  June  and  the  July  1  condition  indicated  a  yield  for  this  State  a  lit- 
tle lower  than  has  "been  realised  in  each  of  the  last  3  years. 

In  the  central  part  of  the  country,  a  slight  increase  in  acreage  is  expected  to 
"be  a  little  more  than  offset  by  reduced  yields  in  1952.     Only  in  Wisconsin  are  yields 
expected  to  exceed  those  of  last  year.     Timely  rains  in  late  June  relieved  the  dry 
conditions  in  Minnesota.  %>rth  Dakota,  and  South  Dakota. 

For  the  group  of  10  late  States  in  the  West,  yield  per  acre  is  expected  to  "be 
about  in  line  with  those  of  last  year.     In  Nebraska,  the  commercial  early  crop  has 
developed  satisfactorily  and  harvest  cf  this  acreage  was  expected  to  get  under  way 
about  July  10.     For  the  late  crop  in  this  State,  yield  prospects  from  the  irrigated 
acreage  are  favorable  hut  dry  land  potatoes  have  "been  hurt  "by  the  recent  hot,  dry 
"eather.     The  Idaho  crop  was  planted  at  about  the  usual  time  and  conditions  have  "been 
favorable.     Digging  of  early  varieties  Was  expected  to  get  under  way  the  second  week 
of  July,     The  increased  plantings  in  Colorado  are  in  the  San  Luis  Valley  where  there 
is  ample  irrigation  water  and  the  crop  'outlook  is  very  promising.     In  northern  Colo- 
rado ,  an  increase  in  the  early  acreage  was  more  than  offset  "by  reduced  late  acreage. 
Throughout  Washington,  irrigation  water  appears  ample  and  non- irrigated  acreage  has 
received  "beneficial  rain.     As  June  ended,  harvest  of  "Reds"  was  getting  started  in 
Yakima  County  and  digging  of  "Whites"  vas  expected  to  get  started  about  mid-July,  In 
Oregon,  conditions  have  "been  exceptionally  favorable  for  the  early  crop  in  Malheur 
County,  favorable  in  central  Oregon,  but  somewhat  unfavore.ble  in  the  Klamath  Easin 
where  June  12  frosts  retarded  the  plants.     Yield  prospects  are  generally  favorable 
for  the  late  acreage  in  California  but  development  in  the  Tulelake  area  has  been  re- 
tarded by  frost.     In  this  State,  digging  of  the  late  crop  will  begin  about  August  1 
in  the  Delta,  at  Santa  Maria,  Saugus  and  Hesperia, 
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For  the  8  intermediate  States,  1952  production  is  only  about  half  rf  average. 
In  most  of  these  States,  hot,  dry  weather  in  June  reduced  yields.     The  acceleration 
of  digging  during  the  past  month  further • reduced  yields  in  Virginia.     The  season 
has  "been  one  of  extremes  in  Few  Jersey  'dth  a  dry  June  following  excess  precipita- 
tion in  May,     Digging  of  Cobblers  was  expected  to  get  started  in  this  State  about 
mid-July.    A  decrease  in  the  proportion  cf  the  Kansas  and  Missouri  acreage  grown  "by 
commercial  growers  and  the  recent  hot,  dry  weather  which  seriously  curtailed  farm- 
crop  yields  have  combined  to  give  unusually  low  yields  for  these  States,, 

The  increased  acreage  in  the  early  States  was  in  the  commercial  areas  cf  Cali- 
fornia. Florida,  and  South  Carolina,     This  shift  to  higher-yielding  States  in  the 
early  group  is  largely  responsible  for  the  increased  yield  no"  indicated  for  this 
group  of  States ,     Harvest  of  most  of  the  commercial  early  acreage  in  these  States 
neared  completion  as  June  ended.     In  Forth  Carolina  and  California,  especially  in 
ITorth  Carolina,  only  limited  acreage  remained  te  he  dug  during  July,     Harvest  of 
the  summer  crop  in  the  Texas  Panhandle  was  active  on  July  1,     Conditions  in  this 
area  have  "been  favorable. 


Supplies  available  for  marketing  during  July  are  lighter  than  usual  as  hot, 
dry  June  weather  reduced  yield  prospects  on  much  non- irrigated  acreage  that  will  "be 
dug  this  month. 

SWSITP0TAT05S :    A  sweetpotato  crop  about  one-eighth  larger  than  the  195-1  production 

is  now  indicated*    Even  so,  prospective  production  of  31»73'1»000 
"bushels  is  only  a  little  mere  than  half  the  19^1-5°  average  and  except  for  last 
year's  crop  is  the  smallest  since  1883,     A  little  more  acreage  has  been  "set''  to 
swee tpctatoes  than  was  indicated  by  growers'  intentions— to— plant  reports  of  early 
March.     Estimated  plant  in:;s  of  3^3,000  acres  are  8  percent  above  the  1951  acreage 
hut  only  a  little  more  than  half  the  19^1-50  average.     Abandonment  is  expected  to 
"be  very  light  this  year  and  growers  are  expected  to  harvest  338*000  acres  of  sweet- 
potatoes,  10  percent  more  than  in  1951  "but  46  percent  less  than  average.     July  1 
condition  indicates  a  yield  per  acre  of  9^  bushels,  2  bushels  above  last  year's 
yield  and  1  bushel  above  average. 

'The  trend  in  sweetpotato  acreage  has  been  downward  since  reaching  a  peak  cf 
slightly  over  a  million  acres  in  1932.     There  was  an  abrupt  drop  in  acreage  last 
year  as  growers  recei"ed  disappointingly  low  prices  for  the  1950  crop  and  the 
weather  at  transplant ing  time  was  unfavorable.     The  record-high  prices  received 
for  the  1951  crop  and  the  low  level  to  which  the  acreage  of  this  crop  declined 
last  year  are  factors  conducive  to  an  increased  acreage-.     Offsetting  factors  are 
the  heavy  hand  labor  renuirements  of  the  crcp  and  the  opportunities -afforded  by 
alternate  cash  crops.     Also,  seed  sweetpctatoes  and  plants  were  high-priced  this 
season.     The  sharpest  increases  in  acreage  are  indicated  for  Texas  and  Louisiana 
where  most  of  the  acreage  grown  is  commercial.     On  the  other  hand,  acreage  in  both 
Hew  Jersey  and  California,  which  also  is  highly  commercial,  is  unchanged  from 
last  year.     Sweetpotato  production  in  ITew  Jersey  is  concentrated  in  the  hands  of 
a  relatively  few  growers  in  South  Jersey  and  the  acreage  is  very  stable. 
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In  most  States,  weather  was  such  that  growers  were  generally  able  to  carry 
out  their  acreage  intentions  even  though  Planting  was  delayed  in  a  few  of 
the  States,    Earliest  plantings  got  off  to  a  good  start  but  in  many  States,  particu- 
larly in  the  central  part  of  the  country,  June  was  too  hot  and  dry  even  for  sweet- 
potatoes.      The  past  month  was  particularly  unfavorable  for  late  plantings  in  many 
areas. 

In  Few  Jersey r  there  was  ample  moisture  through  May  and  even  though  it  turned 
dry  in  June,  the  crop  made  good  vine  growth  and  yield  prospects  are  promising. 
In  the  Forth  Central  States,  yield  prospects  are  favorable  in  Indiana  and  Iowa  but 
prospective  yields  in  Illinois,  Missouri  and  Kansas  have  been  reduced  by  recent 
hot,  dry  weather.    Prospective  yields  in  Delaware  and  Maryland  are  favorable  as 
timely  showers  have  fallen  in  most  producing  areas  of  these  States,     On  the  Sastern 
Shore  of  Virginia,   stands  are  generally  uniform  and  sweetpotatoes  have  withstood 
the  dry  June  weather  better  than  other  crops,    Much  of  the  :^orth  Carolina 
acreage  was  "set"  under  unfavorable  conditions.     Earliest  plantings  in  this  State 
are  making  good  growth  but  in  late-set  fields,   stands  are  uneven  and  growth  has 
been  slow.    Below-average  yields  are  indicated  for  Georgia  ana  Florida  as  dry  wea- 
ther has  reduced  yield  prospects. 

In  each  of  the  South  Central  States  except  Kentucky  and  Louisiana,,  below-aver- 
age yields  were  indicated  on  July  1  as  hot,  dry  weather  has  reduced  the  prospective 
crot)»    The  Arkansas  and  Oklahoma  crops  have  been  hit  -particularly  hard.     In  Loui- 
siana, April  and  Kay  were  favorable  for  transplanting  but  plants  set  in  June  have 
suffered  from  the  lack  of  moisture©    The  crop  in  this  State  is  a  little  later  than 
usual* 

SUGA3  33ITS!    The  195?  planted  acreage  of  sugar  beets  is  estimated  at  7?1,000  acres, 

compared  with  75?, 000  last  year  and  the  10-year  average  of  833 i 000, 
California,  with  the  largest  acreage,  shows  an  increase  of  6  percent  over  last  year, 
most  of  which  is  accounted  for  by  the  larger  acreage  of  beets  planted  last  fall  for 
harvest  in  195'2«    Other  important  States  showing  increases  include  Nebraska,  3  per- 
cent, and  Wyoming,  9  percent e    Colorado,   second  only  to  California  in  importance  . 
planted  10  percent  less  acreage  than  in  1951* 

A  total  of  6?8,000  acres  is  expected  to  be  harvested  this  year,  compared  with 
691,000  acres  in  1951a    Abandonment,  at  6,0  percent,  is  below  the  average  of  9,9  per- 
cent.   Weather  conditions  have  been  favorable  throughout  the  sugar  beet  areas  this 
season.    Plantings  were  made  under  favorable  conditions  and  stands  are  good  r_;en« 
erally.    Some  early  damage  from  washing  occurred  in  Nebraska,  but  the  loss  came  suf- 
ficiently early  to  allow  replanting.    Minor  damage  from  flooding  and  cutworms  was 
also  reported  in  a  few  western  States.    Thinning  operations  were  completed  on  or 
ahead  of  schedule  because  of  early  plantings  and  favorable  growing  conditions, 

national 

The  indicated  average  yield  of  1LK5  tons  per  acre  gives  a  prospective  195?/produc- 
tion  of  9,808,000  tons.    This  compares  with  10,^85,000  tons  harvested  last  year  and 
the  10-year  average  of  10,013,000  tons.    With  average  sugar  recovery  per  ton  of 
beets  the  presently  indicated  crop  should  produce  about  194714000  tons  of  sugar* 
raw  value,  compared  with  1,552,000  tons  last  year. 
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SUOARC A»ns  FOR  j>UGr*.R  l*TD  SEED?    Prospects  as  of  July  1  indicate  a  total  production  : 

of  7jljr2ii,0O0  tons  of  sugarcane  for  sugar  and  seed, 
compared  with  6, 120,000  tone  harvested  last  year.    Tne  10-year  average  pro auction 
is  6> 216,000  tons.    Conditions  in  Louisiana  war a  ideal  until  late  June  when  hot, 
dry  weather  set  in.    The  crop  is  well  cultivated  and  generality  free  of  grass  and 
weeds »    Sugarcane  prospects  in  Florida  are  excellent  and  above  average  yields  per 
acre  are  expected.    Assuming  normal  seed  requirements  and  average  sugar  recovery 
by  States  this  year's  prospective  sugarcane  croo  should  produce  about  5-3,000  tons 
of  sugar,  raw  value.    Last  year's  production  was  ld'8y000  tens. 

Tiiis  year's  acreage  of  sugarcane  for  sugar  and  seed  is  estimated  at  33h,000; 
compared  with  31$ , 900  acres  harvested' for  these  purposes  last  year  and  the  10-year 
average  of  313 > 000  acres.    Louisiana  has  293,000  acres,  or  5  percent  more  than  the 
279,000  harvested  last  year  when  the  November  freeze  resulted  in  abandonment  of 
about  22,000  acres  intended  for  sugar.    Florida* s  acreage  is  estimated  at  hi, 000 
acres,  compared  witn  39, 900  acres  harvested  last  year. 

TOBACCO Production  of  all  tobacco,  indicated  at  2,2?a  million  pounds,  is  u.5 

percent  below  the  195i  record  crop  of  2,328  million  pounds  and  compares 
with  the  i;;hi-50  average  of  1,8  4?  mi.  lid  en  pounds.    Production  of  each  class  of 
tobacco  is  indicated  to  be  lower  than  produced  a  year  earlier,  despite  increased 
acreage  for  flue-cured  and  hurley. 

This  year's  flue- cured  crop  is  estimated  at  1,1|03  million  pounds,  3«U  per- 
cent less  than  the  1 , U52  nrU.li.on  pounds  harvested  last  year  but  still  32  percent 
above  the  10- year  avers  re  of  l',06ii  million  rounds.    Conditions  have  been  generally 
favorable  tor  the  development  of  the  croc  although  hot,  dry  weather  in  June 
lowered  yield  prospects  over  much  of  the  flue-cured  belt, 

Fire- cured  production  is  indicated  et  51.0  million  pounds  compared  with  59.5 
million  pounds  last  year  and  the  10- year  average  of  7 '.9  million  pounds.  Dry 
weather  has  been  s eve re  in  areas  producing  types  22  and  23,  particularly  the 
latter. 

The  outlook  for  bur  Ley  is  for  598  million  pounds,  only  about  3  percent  below 
last  year's  record  crop  of  617  Trillion  pounds.    Lack  of  sufficient  moisture  has 
retarded  growth  in  many  area.:,  to  date.    Production  of  Maryland  tobacco,  which  is 
also  a  light  air-cured  type,  is  expected  to  total  3u.  3  million  pounds  in  1952  com- 
pared with  id. 6  million  pounds  estimated  for  1951. 

Production  of  dark  air- cured  tobacco  is  indicated  at  '29  • 2  million  pounds  com- 
pared with  31.7  .million  bounds  harvested  last  year. 

Prospective  production  of  cigar  tobaccos  at  10 9  million  pounds  is  down 
significantly  from  last  year,    practicality  all  of  the  reduction  is  attributed  to 
fillers  sinc«  the  indicated  production  of  binders  and  wrappers  is  only  slightly 
below  the  1951  leveii    Fillers,  binders  arid  wrappers  are  indicated  at  I46.2,  U8 . 8 , 
and  13.9  million  pounds,"  iTspectiveTy,  'cSrrparecf  with  63. 0,  arid  ifc.8  million 

pounds  harvested  last  y^  .r. 

The  estimated  acreare  cf  all  tobacco  this  year  totals  1,789,800  acres  which 
is  only  slightly  above  the  1,781", hOO  acres  harvested  in  1951 .    Small  acreage  in- 
creases are  reported  to%  flu,. -cured,  hurley  and  dark  air-cured  tobaccos  but  these 
were 'largely  offset  by  declines  for  other  classes.    The  acreage  of  flue-cured 
tobacco,  at  l,i"556GO  acr-'-s,  is  about  1  percent  above  last  year's  1,113,100  acres 

harvested.  Fire- cured  acreage  for  1952  is  estimated  at  J46, 700  acres  which  is  about 
e      ro^^  "^"io',-T  the  1^51  h-° yv^etnH  pQvopfre 
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For  light  air-cured,  the  estimate  of  51 5 j 800  acres  this  season  is  composed  of 
h66,$CO  acres  of  bur  ley  which  is  2  percent  above  a  year  ago,  and  2*9  9 000  acres  of 

Type  32,  Southern  Maryland,  which  is  6  percent  below  the  1951  harvested  acreage. 
An  aggregate  total  of  dark  air-cured  types,  estimated  at  26,800  acres  is  practically 
the  same  as  last  year's  harvested  acreage*    Cigar  fillers  at  309600  acres  represent 
a  23  percent  reduction  from  a  year  ago  and  binders  and  wrappers  at  31*000  and 
13,000  acres,  respectively,  are  only  slightly  below  the  acreage  harvested  in  I95l« 

BOPS  2    Production  in  Idaho,  I  .'ashing  ton,  Oregon  and  California  is  forecast  at 

61,720,000  pounds — 2  percent  less  than  the  1951  crop  but  27  percent  above 
average.    Acreage  in  production  this  year  totals  38,800  acres  compared  with  111, 200 
acres  in  1951  and  the  average  of  37,718  acres.    These  production  estimates  include 
unsalable  hops  under  the  Hop  Control  Board  regulations. 

Washington  expects  a  crop  of  27,000,000  pounds,  a  little  below  the  1951 
crop  of  27,j87j000  pounds,    Acreage  is  slightly  below  last  year.    Most  of  the  hops 
in  this  State  are  in  Yakima  County  where  growing  conditions  have  been  favorable 
although  warm  weather  is  needed  to  bring  out  the  bloom.    The  late  crop  is  expected 
to  be  better  than  the  early  c rep, 

Oregon  hops  are  forecast  at  16,900,000  pounds,  compared  with  16, 77^,000 
pounds  produced  in  1951  •    Acreage  at  13,000  is  1,900  acres  less  than  last  season. 
Late  clusters  have  made  very  good  growth  but  fuggles  are  below  average. 

The  California  outlook  is  for  a  crop  of  lli,uC0,000  pounds  —  slightly  below 
last  year,    Acreage  at  9*000  is  500  acres  less  than  1951  •    Frcspects  are  favorable 
in  the  Secramento  Valley  despite  cool,  windy  weather  in  June,    In  the  Sonoma  and 
Mendocino  areas,  hops  are  uneven  because  of  cold,  windy  weather  in  June  and  some 
mildew  damage, 

Idaho  expects  a  crop  of  3*^20,000  pounds — an  increase  of  3h  percent  over  last 
year.    Acreage  and  yield  are  both  considerably  higher  than  last  season.  Crowing 
conditions  have  generally  been  favorable. 

PASTURES:    Unseasonably  hot,  dry  weather  throughout  most  of  June  reduced  pasture 

feed  sharply  in  many  areas.    Nationally,  July  1  pasture  condition  averaged 
77  percent,  of  normal— the  lowest  for  that  date  in  the  last  15  years,  and  13  points 
below  a  year  ago.    This  is  an  11  point  drop  from  the  excellent  condition  on  June  1, 
Severe  to  extreme  drought  areas  were  in  evidence  from  the  lower  central  Mississippi 
/alley  across  the  lower  Great  Plains  and  also  In  the  extreme  Northern  Plains  (see 
pasture  map,  page  6).    Late  June  and  early  July  rains  relieved  dry  areas  in  the 
Oakotas  and  Montana,  and  showers  were  helpful  elsewhere,  but  ruch  of  the  South  and 
lower  Midwest  still  needed  rain  at  the  end  of  the  first  week  of  July, 

In  the  hew  England  States,  pastures  were  excellent,  with  July  I  condition 
ranging  from  92  to  98  percent  of  normal.    However,  pastures  in  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
and  Pennsylvania  were  damaged  by  the  continued  hot,  dry  weather  curing  June  and 
green  feed  was  sharply  reduced.    In  the  hast  North  Central  area,  soil  moisture  condi- 
tions were  mostly  favorable  and  pasture  feed  was  generally  ample  despite  hot  weather. 
In  the  'Test  North  Central  region,  pasture  condition  at  76  percent  of  normal,  was  22 
percentage  points  below  July  1  a  year  ago.    Hot,  dry  weather  during  June  severely 
depleted  pasture  feed  in  Kansas  and  Missouri,  particularly  in  central  and  southern 
portions  of  the  latter  State  where  extreme  drought  conditions  prevailed  on  July  1« 
North  Dakota  pasture  feed  was  very  short  on  July  1,  but  heavy  rains  over  the  State 
in  late  June  and  early  July  greatly  improved  pasture  and  range  feed  prospects.  In 
other  West  North  Central  States,  July  1  conditions  were  below  a  year  ago,  but 
oastures  continued  to  furnish  adequate  feed  to  livestock* 
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In  the  South  Atlantic  States,  pastures  were  adversely  affected  "by  high  temp- 
eratures and  lack  cf  moisture  through  most  of  June,    Pasture  condition  for  the  re- 
gion averaged  ?7  percent  of  normal  —  the  lowest  for  the  month  since;  19^.  Hains 
in  the  .more  Northern  States  in  late  June  were  very  beneficial.    Pasture  condition 
in  the.  South  Central  region  showed  the  sharpest  seasonal  -decline-  of  any  region* 
The  July'l  condition  average  of  63  percent  was  the  lowest  since  1936  —  18  points 
below  July  1  3  year,  ago  and  June  1  this  year.    Pastures  in  much  of  this  region  were 
very  short  end  on  July  1  supplemental  feeding  was  necessary  in  some  areas.  Texas 
range  and  pasture  feed  which  had  improved  earlier  deteriorated  sharply  under  the 
continued  hot,  windy  June  weather, 

K 

*  * 

In  the  West,  grasslands  in  the  eastern  parts  of  Montana,  Colorado  and  Hew 
Mexico  suffered  from  lack  of  rain  during  June  and  range  and  pasture  feed  fell  off 
sharply.    In  the  other  States,  particularly  the  Pacific  Coast  States,  temperatures 
were  about  average  during  June  and  moisture  conditions  generally  favorable,  main- 
taining good  range  and  pasture  feed, 

MILK  PRODUCTION!    .Ml lk  production  fell  off  .sharply  during  June  as  the  result  of  pro- 
longed hot  weather  and.  declining  pastures 4.    For  the  month,  milk 
production  cn  farms  in  the  United  States  totaled  11,567  million  pounds,  3  percent 
less  than  a  year  -ago,  and  the  lowest  output,  for  June  in  a  dozen  years,    June  milk 
production  amounted  to  ?,52  pounds  per  capita  per  day,  the  lowest  for  the' month  in 
23  years  of  records,  and  1/L  percent  leso  than  the  19^1-50  average  for  June, 


On  July  1,  milk  production  per  cow  in  herds  jkept  by  crop  reporters  averaged 
19*3^  pounds  per  day,  the  lowest  for  the  date  since  19**8 .    From  June  1  to  July  if 
production  rer  cow  decreased  7  percent,  nearly  double  the  usual  decline  during  the 
period.    The  decrease  was  much  sharper  than  asual  in  the  South  where  milk  cows 
suffered  from  long' periods  of  abnormally  high  temperatures  ana  lack  of  rain  con- 
tributed to  rapid  drying  up  of  pasture  feed.     In  both  the  South  Atlantic  and  South 
Central  regions,  July  1  milk  production  per  cow  was  the  lowest  since  19^  and  below 
average  for  the  first  time  in  a  number  of  years.     In  regions  outside  the.  South, 
milk  production  per  cow,  though  declining  more  rapidly  than  average  during  June, .was 
above  the  10-year  average  for  July  1,  especially  in  the  3a st  North  Central  States 
where  conditions  were  favorable  for  milk  production.     Per  the  country  as  a  whole, 
milk  production  per  cow  on  July  1  was' 5  percent  above  average,  but  b  percent  lower 
than  at  the  same  time  last  year.     Some  75*3  percent  of  the  milk  cows  in  crop  re- 
porters herds  were  milked  on  July  1,  less  than  in  most  recent  years. 

Among  the  30  States  for  which  monthly  estimates  are  available,  June  milk  pro- 
duction was  shove  the  10-year  average  along  most  of  the  East  Coast,  in  Northern 
States  from  Wisconsin  eastward,  in' California,  and  in  a  few  ether  scattered  States, 
It  wag  higher  than  a  year  ago  in' Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota, 
and  several  less  important  States*     On  the  other  hand,  June  milk  production  was  the 
lowest  in  about  2  decades  of  record  in  Illinois,  Iowa,  the  Dakotas,  Nebraska,  Kansas, 
West  Virginia,  Oklahoma,  Texas,  Montana,  and  Washington.  •. 

In  tha  Plains  States  from  Montana  and  North  Dakota  southward  through  Texas.  June 
milk  production  this  year  averaged  about  one— fourth  below  the  10-year  average  for 
the  month. 
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N.J. 

96 

*  103 
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•  99 

:W.Va. 

86 

91 

77 

78 

Pa, 

504 

541 

563 

517 

:N.C. 

138 

146 

150 

144 

Ohio 

534 

544 

556 

552 

:S.C. 

53 

52 

55 

53 

Ind, 

369 

396 

412 

407 

235 

259 

245 

245 

111. 

555 

532 

494 

488  . 

. Tenn, 

223 

237 

232 

220 

Mich, 

556 

560 

547 

573 

:Ala, 

124 

121 

127 

125 

Wis, 

1,660 

1,716 

1,722 

1 , 744 

;  Mi  s  s  • 

144 

3.49 

149 

140 

Minn. 

944 

876 

860 

898 

:0kla. 

258 

191 

196 

179 

I  owa 

714 

637 

602. 

611 

:Iex. 

394 

327 

323 

298 

Mo, 

415 

445 

417 

403 

: Mont , 

78 

62 

55 

60 

N.Dak. 

257 

217 

195 

211 

;  Idaho 

137 

120 

120 

121 

S.Dak. 

204 

171 

145 

157 

:Utah 

66 

66 

63 

68 

Nebr, 

292 

240 

225 

231 

.wash. 

202 

175 

182 

167 

Kans, 

302 

253 

247 

232 

:0rego 

150 

133 

138 

133 

Va. 

173 

195 

191 

182 

Oalif , 
[Other 
:  States 
:U,  s7 

526 

_  „.  1,296  _ 
12,333 

552 

^  100_  . 
12^212 

592 

2,060 
J~2,04i 

552 

„  1.279 
11,862 

1/    Monthly  data  for  other  States  not  yet  available* 


POULTRY  AM)  EGG-  PRODUCTION:     Farm  flocks  laid  5,032,000,000  eggs  in  June  —  1  per- 
cent less  than  in  June  last  year,  hut  1  percent  more 
than  the  1941-50  average.    Decreases  from  last  year  were  4  percent  in  the  West  North 
Central,  3  percent  in  the  East  North  Central,  2  percent  in  the  South  Atlantic  and  1 
percent  in  the  Soutn  Central  States.    Egg  production  in  the  '.'/est  and  North  Atlantic 
States  was  7  percent  and  5  percent  respectively  above  a  year  ago.    Egg  production 
for  the  first  6  months  of  this  year  was  4  percent  larger  than  in  these  months  last 
year. 

Rate  of  egg  production  in  June  was  16,3  eggs  per  layer  — >  2  percent  below  last 
year.     The  hot  weather  which  prevailed  over  most  of  the  country  during  Jims  was 
mainly  responsible  for  the  decrease  in  egg  production  per  layer.     The  rate  was  3 
percent  below  a  year  ago  in  the  North  Central,  South  Atlantic  and  South  Central 
States  and  1... percent  below  in  the  North  Atlantic  States.     The  rate  in  the  Western 
States  was  2  percent  above  a  year  ago  and  a  record  June  rate  of  lay  of  17»2  eggs 
per  layer  was  reached.    Weather  in  this  region  was  favorrble  for  egg  production. 
The  Pacific  Coast  States  had  comparatively  cool  weather  during  most  of  June.  Rate 
per  layer  on  hand  during  the  first  6  months  of  this  year  was. 99.0  eggs,  compared 
with  97.2  last  year  and  the  average  of  39»4  eggs. 

The  Nation's  farm  floek  averaged  308,636,000  layers  in  June  —  2  percent  more 
than  in  June  last  year,  but  3  percent  below  the  1941-50  average.    Numbers  of  layers 
were  up  from  last  year  in  all  areas  except  the  North  Central  States.     The  number  of 
layers  in  the  East  and  West  North  Central  States  was  slightly  below  last  year. 
The  decrease  in  layers  from  June  1  to  July  1  was  about  6  percent,  compared  v/ith  4 
percent  last  year  and  with  the  average  of  6  percent. 
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Chicks  and  young  chickens  of  this  year s s  hatching  on  farms  July  1  are  esti- 
mated at  466,685,000  —  8  percent  less  than  a  year  ago  and  19  percent  "below  the 
average*    Young  chicken    holdings  were  sraller  than  a  year  ago  in  all  areas  of  the 
country*    Decreases  from  a  year  ago  were  3  percent-  in  the  North  Atlantic,  6  percent 
in  the  West,   7  percent  in  the  South  Central,  8  percent  in  the  East  Forth  Central 
and  South  Atlantic  and  13  percent  in  the  V/est  North  Central  States* 

Prices  received  by  farmers  for  eggs  in  mid-June  averaged  35*7  cents  per  dozen, 
compared  with  44,7  cents  a  year  ago,    Egg  markets  in  June  were  steady  to  firm* 
Prices  advanced  on  all  grades,  but  particularly  on  top  grades  as  hot  weather  during 
the  month  caused  a  sharp  drop  in  the  proportion  -of  fine  quality  receipts  received 
at  principal  markets.    While  top  grades  were  short  of  demand,  average  to  poor  stock 
was  in  accumulation. 

Chicken  -orices  (farm  chickens  and  commercial  broilers)  averaged  24.7  cents 
per  pound  live  weight  on  June  15s  compared  with  24.3  cents  on  May  15  and  28.6  cents 
a  year  ago,    Markets  during  the  month  were  steady  on  young  stock  and  weak  on  hens* 
Supplies  of  young  stock  were  ample,  but  not  excessive,  as  was  the  case  in  May* 
Prices  tended  slightly  higher  at  the  close  of  the  month.    Receipts  of  hens  were 
ample  to  excessive  in  most  markets  during  the  month;,' 

Turkey  prices  on  June  15  averaged  37,3  cents  per  pound,  compared  with  35.8 
cents  a  year  ago,    Turkey  markets  were  weak  during  June.     Supplies  on  all  classes 
and  weights  were  in  excess  of  the  light  demand  prevailing  during  the  month,,  Prices 
declined  4  to  Wk  cents  on  dressed  fryers,        -  9  cents  a  pound  on  young  hens  and  lh 
to  3 it  cents  on  young  toms. 

The  mia~June  cost  of  feed  for  the  United  States  farm  poultry  ration  was  $4.21 
per  100  pounds,  compared  with  $3*95  a  y^ar  ?gc0    The  egg~f eed,  chickenf eed  and 
turkeywfeed  price  relationships  were  all  less  favorable  than  a  year  ago. 

HEHS  AM)  PULLETS  0?  LAYING  AGE,.  CHICKS  AND  Y0UHG  CHI  COLTS 
AND  EGOS  I A  ID  PER  100  LAYERS  ON  FARMS,  JULY  1 

  fTTorYh  ;~  E«NoTt"H  ~:  F<3orth~  f  South"  ~1  ~Sou£K  ~  r    ~  ~  "*  1  "united 

Year  Atlantic    :    Central    ;  Central  j  Atlanticj  Central  j  fn  S  States 

laSTS  AND  PULLETS  Cr~LAYI:-iG- '  AGS  ON  FARMS,  JULY  1  . 

Thousands 

l94i~50  (AvJ     41,056       60,305       Q%$oZ      29,553       6os681        29,389  310,309 

1951  48,777       58,956       80,628       29,649       50r6?7        28,525  297,162 

1952  51,2^-e       58,219       78,913       29,571       51,499        30,001  799,451 

CHICKS  A*!TD  YCUvjG  CHICKENS  ON  FARMS,  JULY  1 

Thou sands  

1941-50  (Av*)      7O4I5I      119,692     183,295       56,640      102, 307  42,?5^  57}^9^ 

1951  80;458     112,694     149,702       49,32?       79,459  36,521  508,161 

1952  78,107     103,804     130,972      45.625       73,685  34,492  466,635 

EGGS  LAID  PER  100  1AY771S  OH  FARMS,  JULY  1 

Numbef;  

1941-50  (Avi)        52d       .  51*3          51.0          43.4          4?c6  51.9  48,9 

1951                     54.7         55.2         55c8         48a         46.9  54*3  53*1 

1952  '  ^3  13^.1  52/?  |5jt2  44^ 2_  _     __56„3  51.0 
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HAEVSSH55D  ACREAGE  OF  CHOPS,  UNITES  STATES,  1930-52 


Year  :Corn,  all:  Oats 


Barley 


Sorghums  : 
(including: 


Winter 


Wheat   

:  Spring 


All 


■ 

« 

• 

•  < 

iirup 



* 
» 



• 

1 

Thousand  acres 

1Q30 

101 

,465 

39 

,847 

T  n 

,629 

q 

,862 

41, 

111 

21, 

526 

62, 

,637 

1931 

]  06 

,  866 

21-0 

,193 

11 

,181 

10 

,  2,81 

43, 

438 

14, 

216 

57, 

,704 

193?. 

110 

,577 

4l 

,  700 

13 

,206 

11 

,158 

36, 

,101 

21  , 

750 

57 

,851 

1933 

1 05 

,918 

36 

,528 

9 

,641 

11 

,788 

30, 

19, 

076 

49 

,  424 

193^ 

92 

3  ^3 

29 

,455 

6, 

,577 

11 

,724 

34, 

0&3 

8, 

664 

43 

,>7 

3  935 

95, 

07/i 

40, 

109 

12, 

14, 

,620 

33, 

602 

17, 

703 

51, 

305 

1936 

93, 

154 

33, 

654 

8 , 

329 

10, 

762 

37, 

944 

11, 

181 

49, 

125 

1937 

93, 

930 

3'5 

,542 

9, 

969 

11, 

,741 

47, 

075 

17, 

094 

64, 

169 

1930 

160 

36, 

042 

10, 

610 

14, 

272 

49, 

567 

19, 

630 

69, 

197 

1939 

63  i 

279 

33, 

46e 

12, 

739 

15 

,679 

37, 

681 

14, 

983 

52, 

,669 

1940 

86, 

/j.09 

35, 

431 

13, 

525 

19, 

370 

36, 

095 

17, 

178 

53, 

273 

1941 

8  5 

357 

38, 

161 

14, 

2.76 

17, 

905 

on 

778 

16, 

157 

55, 

,935 

1942 

87! 

367 

33, 

197 

16, 

958 

15 

,004 

36, 

020 

13, 

753 

49, 

,773 

19':-3 

09 

sc.. , 

060 

38, 

91k 

14, 

900 

16, 

412 

34, 

563 

16, 

792 

51 

,355 

19^ 

./  •  1 

014 

39, 

7*4-1 

12, 

301 

18, 

038 

4i , 

125 

18, 

624 

59 

,749 

1945 

87, 

625 

4] , 

739 

10, 

14, 

,^98 

47, 

024 

18, 

143 

6  3, 

,157 

1946 

87, 

—  ■  ^ 

4? 

812 

10, 

"80 

13, 

^03 

^p , 

371 

18, 

734 

67 

,105 

1947 

37, 

8^5 

10, 

955 

10, 

850 

54, 

935 

19, 

53^ 

74 

,519 

1948 

773 

39, 

2.80 

11, 

905 

12, 

679 

52, 

963 

19, 

455 

72 

,418 

1949 

602 

39, 

236 

372 

10, 

739 

<  '1 

_}-  r , 

4l4 

21, 

496 

75 

,910 

1950 

81 , 

S17 

40, 

733 

11, 

153 

15, 

,408 

43, 

253 

18, 

357 

61 

,610 

1951 

306 

/>»  < 

4*4 

9, 

391 

13, 

921 

39, 

762 

21, 

662. 

61 

,424 

1952]_ 

CjUO 

33, 

633 

225 

12, 

62.1 

50, 

278 

20, 

129 

70, 

407 

Year 

• 

• 

• 
» 

• 

t 
• 

• 
• 

Rice 

t 

* 

t 

• 

t 

• 

Flax 

• 
• 

seed  : 

• 
• 

Cotton 

• 
• 

< 
• 

All  has 

■ 

\cco 

fpv.nnfiand  acres 

193" 

3,646 

966 

3,780 

42,444 

67 

,947 

2 

,124.  2 

1931 

3,159 

965 

2,431 

33,704 

68 

,160 

1 

,988.1 

193° 

3,350 

374 

1,988 

35,891 

70 

,412 

1 

,^04.6 

1933 
1934 

2,405 

793 

1 , 341 

29,383 

68 

,439 

1 

,739.4 

1,921 

812 

1,002 

2.6,866 

65 

,^37 

,273.1 

1  ^2 

4,066 

817 

2,126 

27,509 

68 

,  550 

1 

,439.1 

1936 

0  S94 

931 

1,-125 

29,75^ 

67 

,732 

1 

,440.9 

1937 

q  2oc 
.  •  >  -  - 

] 

,099 

927 

33,623 

66 

,001 

1 

,752.8 

I.938 

4,08? 

1 

,076 

905 

24,248 

68 

,175 

1 

,600.7 

1839 

3,322 

1 

,045 

2,171 

23,805 

69 

,243 

1 

,999.7 

1940 

; ,  204 

1 

,069 

9  182 

22,861 

73 

,058 

1 

,410.2 

1941 

3,573 

1 

,214 

3.266 

22,236 

73 

136 

1 

,206.5 

1 Q42. 

3,792 

1 

,457 

4,4o8 

22,602 

74, 

,827 

1 

,277.3 

]  943 

2,652 

1 

,472 

5,691 

21,610 

77 

,004 

1 

,458.0 

1944 

2,132 

1 

,480 

2,610 

19,617 

77 

,639 

1 

,749.9 

19'- 5 

3 ,  850 

1 

,499 

3,785 

17,029 

76 

,697 

1, 

820.7 

1946 

1,597 

1 

,582 

2,432 

17,584 

73, 

741 

1, 

960.8 

3  947 

l ,  991 

n 

•  j.  1 

,708 

4,129 

21,330 

74, 

666 

1, 

,851.6 

1948 

2,058 

1 

,804 

4,973 

22,911 

71, 

817 

1, 

553.6 

1949 

l  ,554 

1 

,357 

5,o4R 

27,439 

71, 

464 

1, 

623.2 

1950 

h 

,620 

4,090 

17,842 

74, 

368 

1, 

599.0 

1951 

l ,  733 

1 

,947 

3,904 

26,637 

74; 

713 

1, 

781.4 

I9521/ 

1 , 350 

1, 

956 

3,395 

75, 

400 

1, 

789#8 
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HARVESTED  ACREAGE  OF  CROPS 


I  i  1 1 1  I  1 1   1 1  : 


1 1 1 1 1 tl I i  1 1 1 1 


i M i : ii I  1 1 1 1 1  ii  1 1 


•  in  niiiiiimi  intuitu 


^i 


ft 
e 

Beans,  i 

Peas, 

;    .icy  beans; 

Soybeans 

Year  : 

dry/  : 

dry 

;    grown  : 

for 

> 

_edi/bie 

field  _ 

\  _  alone  _  j_ 

_"beans_ 

Thoust 

Hid  acres 

1930 

2,160 

229 

3,072  ~ 

1,074 

1931 

1,947 

241 

3,335 

1 , 141 

1932 

1,431 

219 

3,704 

1,001 

1933 

1,729  ' 

258 

3,537 

1,044 

1934 

1,461 k 

277 

5,764 

1,556 

1935 

1,865  ' 

320 

.6,966 

2,915 

1936 

1,626 

236 

6,127 

2,359 

1937 

1,695 

227 

6,332 

2,586 

1938 

1,643 

165 

7,318 

3,035 

1939 

1,679 

169 

9,565 

4,3.15 

1940 

1,903 

247 

10 ,48? 

4,807 

19^1 

2,019 

291 

10,068 

5,339. 

1942 

1,925  ' 

493 

13,696 

9,394 

1943 

2,362 

795 

14,191 

10,397- 

1944 

1*996 

719 

13,118 

10 , 245 

1945 

1,487 

513 

13,056 

10 , ?40 

1946 

1,622 

492 

11,706 

9,932 

1947 

1,  no 

513 

j.3,052 

lis4Il 

1948 

1,938  : 

298 

11,987 

10,682 

1949 

ls885 

354 

11,872 

10,482 

1950 

1,512 

233 

15,129 

13,814 

1951 

1,417 

290' 

14,838 

13 , 211 

1952.. 

* 

"  1,317 

223 

15^291^ 

_  13^906 

.3.LQ5„PsM9„ll?jD9jJj 

111  j%i  mi  1 1 , 1 1 1 1 111  tui  1 11 1  iimiiif  ti 

193Q-S2  .(ConUnuedJ_  

Sugar 


owpeas 
grown 
alone 


Pe  anut  s 
grown, 
alone 


beets 


1,357 
2,095 
3,023 
2,487 

2,713 
2,342 

3,373 
3  ,,648 
3,296 
3,168 
3*357 
3,770 
3,332 
2,223 

"i  c  o  o 
x  ,5u^ 

1,486 
1 , 213 
1,156 
1,139 

1 , 266 

1,177 

929 


Year 


1930 

1931 
1932 

1933 
1934 

1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1^42 

1943 
1944 

l'$45 
1946 

1947 
1$48 


Sugarcane,,  potatoes 
all 


Sweet- 
potatoes 


1,773 
2,042 

1,717 

2,015 

1,972 
2,127 

1,967 

2,236 

2,563 
2,599 
2,451 
4,329 
4,775 
3,851 
3,853 
3,383 
4,094 
3,324. 
,2,765 
2,670 
2,597 
_ 2*046 
52  crops 
harvested 

.  .  £L ... . 


776 
713. 

764  . 

983 
770,  . 
763 

776,  , 

753.  • 

925 

918 

912. 

.     755 . 
954 
550  , 

555 
.  713 
802  . 

.     879  ' 
694 

687 
925 
691 , 

j?7J  ^  ... 
:  52  crops 
:  planted  or 
>^X0.i/n  . 


.  Sorgo 
°.  for 

190 

313 

354 

360 
330 
285 
245 
210 
197 
189 
186 
176 
221 
207 
187 
146 
154 
131 
80 
53 

1950  58 

1951  45 
291 2 1/  .  _  r_ 

.1/  Preliminary,  Zj  Includes  the  principax  crops  (,as  revised;  in  addition  to  various 
minor  crops.  J3/  Includes  an  allowance  at  the  3&51  le^el  ibr  cowpeas  grovn  alone  and  sor^o  for  sirup. 
4/  Por  sugar  and  seed  only,  -36- 


Ihousand 

acres 

314*5 

3,138»9 

"670 

35-9 

,396  .  , 

369, 

550 

310,4 

854 

355 

,818 

370. 

589 

365.9 

3,568,2 

1,059 

3M, 

i794 

375 1 

471 

375.3 

3,422,6 

907 

330 

,850 

373, 

124 

413.6 

..  3,599.2 

959 

294 

,736 

333, 

9,65 

427,4 

3,468.8 

944 

336 

,050  , 

361, 

889 

40  2,2 

2,959.9 

769 

313 

,845 

360, 

239 

448.1 

3,054.9 

768 

338 

,449 

363; 

013 

449,9 

2,870.1 

793 

338 

,448  . 

354, 

.269 

418,0 

2,612.8 

728eo 

,335 

342, 

646 

37i;9 

647*7 

331 

,510 

347, 

830 

396*,  6 

2,-92.6 

730,9 

n  r»  r» 

,310 

347, 

654 

428.7 

2,6?0.8 

687,0 

339, 

,316 

351, 

329 

429*9 

3,239.0 

856.6 

347, 

,772 

361, 

536 

412.3 

2,779.8 

726.0 

«-»-'  ij  1 

666 

3S5, 

631, 

41614 

2,664.3 

645.9 

345 " 

334 

356, 

102 

424 '.9 

2,526,6 

637o0 

342, 

770 

352, 

799 

425,2 

2,001,3 

54606 

346, 

157 

355, 

959 

401.6 

1,980,7 

455.3 

347, 

805 

359, 

241 

396,3 

1,753.6 

472.1 

351, 

946 

364, 

872 

332,5 

1,696.4 

492.4 

336, 

S72 

353, 

395 

348,9 

1,353.1 

303o0 

336, 

000 

362, 

350  . 

4/334;0 

_  _  i,ii8. a  . 

.337,7^  .  J3, 

f3&* 

5I9_  _ 
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m  „  ...   J&^^J&^^QJ?  CROPS.JL^Sl  .and  19^2  _  _  

ot        '    Cornwall  i  _Oats      1/     :    3arls£  1/    J.    Potatoes  _  l/„:_Swe.etTjOjbajfcoes_ 

Thousand  j^cres 


X  _? 

1  31  - 
x  j  x 

"10  7 

X  vJ  ~ 

1 08 

13  6 

a  9 

X  T 

1  8 

1  0 

XVJ 

7 
u 

3.9 
j  •  7 

4*1 

*  i'« 

64 

68 

C--X 

i 

X 

X 

4  1 

"  >  X 

4.1 

"  •  X 

36 

7  u 

86 

XX 

T  7 

8  2 

9  2 
7  • 

R  T 

7 

7 

c 

7 

4  0 

4.6 

lion  n 

38 

Q 

1  O 

X'.v 

7  9 
f  *y 

Q  .  7 

M  V 

7Q?3 

PD  ^ 

65 
c7 

XU 

10  5 

J.QU 

1  q  c 

Lo 
H?y 

50 

70 

1  8 
xu 

77 

14  ' 

14 

'1    88  P 

1    8  73 

J.C3H' 

X7'r 

70 

66 

8  5''-6 

1  ?8Q 
X),  O  / 

X  jJv.'X 

78 

77 

75 
*r7 

75 

^-7 

X  LVJ. . 

-r  ,77^ 

4  633 

'i  4  24 

1  43P, 

?6 

24 

14 

1  7 

a  ^ 

.  6 

a  y 

111 
-1-  J.  J.  » 

Q    "I  pit 

9  2P^ 

3  4lo 

3  4l  9 

7  ,^x7 

33 
7 

23 

7-  5 
f  »7 

7.0 

1.  2 

1.1 

j  :-i  n  _ 

1  677 

1  689 

1  513 
x  1 7x7 

1  1  7 

-LX  f 

83 

63 

u7 

59 
77 

Wi  q  . 

n  j.  0  . 

2  489 

2  4l4 

970 

3  000 

20  5 

92 

55 

77 

50 

77 

5  5  21 

.7  J  7  '-x 

5  300 

5  0  23 

5  375 
7  ,7  ( 7 

1  437 
x  1  ^7  f 

1  150 
x  j  X7  j 

73 

f  7 

72 

T  ov.ti 

X      V'  CX 

J.  J ,  -'.^  r 

1  0  R/i  7 

XV'  1  'J  r  f 

5  781 

6  °47 

3  6 

26 

« 

1 0 

1  0 

x  » yj 

1.0 

X  a  « 

4  3^8 

x ,  •  0; 

x  ,  "  (  " 

71 

f  x 

60 

1  5 

13.  2 

2.  5 

2.0 

■1  •  •  —>  ■-■  xt « 

1  1^7 

2  072 

1  P08 

2  8  84 

2  031 

84 

91 

7  x 

0  c  J-*  -  9 

4  084 

3  7^7 

3  28 1 

8  688 

879 

u  (  y 

677 

11 

11 

£lT\T«  _ 

-  ^'  'J*  • 

?  »v  -7 

7.  228 

7  *5  1  Q 
, ..  , 

2  6°0 

2^4 

203 

33 
jj 

34 

- 0  a 

2  87^ 

1  186 

1  0  20 

343 

20  6 

aV\^/ 

7-7 

5 . 5 

7  •  7 

1.  5 

■*-»7 

1.5 

■*»*7 

Dp"1 

1^6 

X^J 

169 

x  07 

Q 

y 

Q 

y 

13 

X.y 

1  2 

8  5 
7  •  7 

4  9 

"  a  7 

7 

.8 

a  vj 

x  aj,  a 

^  ^  J 

480 

61 

62 

80 

75 

8.2 

7.4 

c.O 

5.0 

»  c-  a 

973 

983 

180 

90 

7  v 

81 

37 

77 
j  f 

17 

17 
x  r 

223 

219 

63 

70 

]  8 

li 

15 

■vr  p 

X-  ay  W  9 

2.196 

2  218 

542 

581 

41 

ixO 

1  \J 

49 

49 

r7 

40 

42 

S.G, 

1.323 

718 

711 

22 

25 

13 

14 

28 

26 

Ga. 

3 .127 

3 , 221 

764 

810 

5 

7 

7 

6 

27 

30 

Fis . 

606 

642 

117 

146 

24,6 

31.3 

7.  5 

7.5 

kv  « 
*v  • 

2,180 

2,153 

138 

156 

99 
7  ✓ 

93 

-  20 

19 

5.  5 

j  *  j 

4.8 

Tenn, 

2.O65 

2,044 

302 

320 

76 

74 

19 

18 

11 

13 

Ala. 

2,482 

2,482 

283 

223 

31  • 

V  x 

79 

t-7 

71 

20 

I  ;inn 
j.  v-i.  li^i  a 

1  .865 

1 .865 

197 

x^  f 

209 

1 0 

-x- \J 

8 

25 
^7 

24 

Ark. 

1.052 

1  041 

223 

172 

7 

6 

14 

12 

7 
r 

•7 

La. 

725 

718 

93 

112 

12.3 

10 . 5 

J-    '  a>  ^ 

66 

32 

Ok]  a- 

1 . 0  29 

88^ 

810 

V7  U_  v^/ 

567 
7^1 

90 

34 

7^ 

6  5 
^.7 

6  5 

7 

^  5 

»7 

XfcSA  « 

c.t  J  JO 

- » 

"1    8  80 
x  , . ;  OKI 

ill 

QQ 
77 

i  7  n 

70 
7  J 

K  r>n  +■ 
-        0  a 

180 

X  V  v_/ 

50  2 

7x  f 

504 

5f4 

)  ^  .'~T 

10  8 
Xu  .7 

11  9 
XX  .  <c 

Idaho 

87 

46 

212 

225 

342 

356 

13  6 
j.j  v. 

143 

X-T  J 

Wyo« 

55 

186 

184 

158 

155 

6.8 

8.0 

m_  m 

Colo. 

537 

260 

281 

518 

477 

47 

48 

N.Mox. 

90 

99 

38 

42 

•  29 

29 

1.2 

1.0 

Ariz  • 

36 

23 

22 

141 

145 

3.8 

4.2 

Utah 

32 

3k 

48 

55 

147 

153 

11.3 

13*5 

Kev. 

3 

13 

l'3 

26 

27 

1.4 

1.6 

Wash » 

19 

22 

2.25 

205 

'  '•  101 

91 

29 

26 

Greg. 

26 

27 

429 

446 

362 

297 

3^ 

36 

Calif. 

76 

484 

503 

.  1.838 

.  -  8I_  , 

26 

 10  

_10  _ 

U.S. 

83,866 

83,369  41,594  43,052 

10,840 

9,567 

1,378.7  1,438.0 

316,5 

342.8 

1/  Includes  acreage  planted  in  preceding  fell. 
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UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

CROP  REPORT  bureau  of  agricultural  economics  Washington,  D.  C,, 

as  of  CROP  REPORTING  BOARD  July  10 ^  1952  

Jtdy  ,1*  1952'  „  3100  P»MT(lf  ^;TrjT 

IIMIIItlllliimillltUI»lilftCIIM|ll<lfffm^ 

PLAHfflD  ACKSAGE  OF  CROPS,  1951  A1TD  1952 

:       Winter      J    All  spring      :      Durum         j  Other  spring    :  All 
State       _whe^t_l/_  _i_  wheat  :  wheat  _J  whgai  I  wheat  


—  — 

1  1952_j 

JL£51  i- 

-  19J2L.: 

_  19£&J 

_  1953UJ 

_  1952_ 

Thousand  acres 

422 

452 

6 

5 

— — — 

— — 

6 

5 

428 

457 

IT.  J. 

106 

107 

— 

m*  \  i  i  mm 

— — 

.■i  i  "i 

•mm*  — 

106 

107 

Fa. 

862 

871 

— — 

— in.  1 1 

— — • 

862 

871 

Ohio 

2,085 

2,335 

- — 

— — — 

— — 

2,085 

2,  335 

"End; 

1,621 

1,637 





— — 



1,621 

1,537 

111. 

1,859 

1,896 







- — • 

1,859 

1,896 

Mich, 

1,243 

1,454 



— — 

1,243 

1,454 

Wis* 

29 

33 

53 

41 

— — 

— 

53 

41 

82 

74 

Minn. 

73 

69 

1,025 

1,138 

36 

30 

989 

1,108 

1,098 

1,207 

I  ov/a 

258 

181 

14 

12 

 m 

— — 

14 

12 

272 

193 

Mo, 

1,727 

1,347 





— — 

«— ~ 



~— 

1,727 

1,347 

N.Dak. 



10,718 

10,884 

2,174 

1,913 

8,544 

8,971 

10,718 

10,884 

3  .Dak. 

451 

361 

3,550 

3,550 

376 

353 

3,174 

3,237 

4,001 

3,951 

Ne'er. 

4,607 

4,607 

65 

56 

- — 

66 

56 

4,673 

4,653 

Kans, 

14,773 

15,068 





— 







14,773 

15,068 

Del. 

61 

61 











61 

61 

Md.  0 

283 

280 



— - 

— — 





283 

230 

Va. 

383 

379 





— — 

— — 



383 

379 

W.Va. 

73 

67 





— - 

— - 





73 

67 

H.C. 

415 

411 



- — 

— — 

— -— 

— - 

— 

415 

411 

s.c. 

180 

•  212 







- — 





180 

212 

G-a. 

105 

131 

— - 

— ~ 

■him  i  i.m 





105 

131 

fer. 

323 

326 







323 

326 

Tenn. 

213 

245 



«-»  »  —> 





. 

— 

213 

245 

Ala. 

8 

10 



— — 

— 

8 

10 

Miss. 

7 

12 







7 

12 

Ark. 

27 

30 







»■*»■»■> 



27 

30 

Okla. 

6,265 

6,140 





 — 

- — 

6,265 

6,140 

5?ex. 

6,049 

5,021 



- — 





6,049 

5,021 

Mont . 

1,500 

1,725 

4,774 

4,392 

4,774 

4,392 

6,274 

6,117 

I  daho 

(J  lJ  CJ 

JO  I 

f  oo 

i  u^t 

f  oo 

1 ,  OUJL 

1 , 641 

Wyo » 

322 

354 

100 

91 

100 

91 

422 

445 

Colo. 

3,548 

3,654 

120 

82 

120 

82 

3,658 

3,736 

N.Mex* 

700 

630 

25 

25 

25 

25 

725 

655 

Ariz. 

26 

22 

26 

22 

Utah 

359 

359 

103 

105 

103 

105 

452 

464 

Fev, 

4 

4 

15 

16 

15 

16 

19 

20 

Wash. 

2,456 

2,725 

647 

401 

647 

401 

3,103 

3,127 

Or  eg. 

836 

953 

308 

176 

308 

176 

1,144 

1,129 

Calif. 

675 

716 

675 

716 

U.S. 

55,802 

55,823 

22,257 

21,718 

2,586 

2,296 

19,671 

19,422 

78,059 

77,541 

\J     Acreage  seeded  in  preceding  fall. 
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UNITED   STATES  DEPARTMENT.  OF  AGRICULTURE 
CROP  REPORT             bureau  or  agricultural  economics           .Washington,   D.  C, 
as  of  CROP  REPORTING  BOARD  ^IJL^SUilli?.™  

Juiy„ij..  1952   l!iQA-Z?,&.I?s.?.?^.?2 

■■l!llllillltllliililltliiiiiuitiJ>liiluliiiiililiMi«(i>y<ii:iiiHiiiMiiiiiiiiiiniiiliili:iMriiMWMfiiiiiitiliuui,iiriliiiMilriiuiiiiiu:iiiiiiiii>iM  iiMiiiiiMii>iiiiiiiiiii>>iiitinniiiiiiiiiiiiiiii.i.ii<MiMiiiiii<it».iiiiiiir 


State 


Beans 


ELAN3SD  AQHSAGE  OF  CHOPS,  1951-  and  ±952 
Flaxseed  1/ 

1951  .:  1952 


1951 


1952. 


Lice 


.Pea's ,      • : 
dry  field  :*;Sugar  beets 


dry  edible  8 

•  •  »  •  n 

1951  •  1952  :  X951  5  1952  :  1951 


19 


52 


< 

Thousand  acres 

Maine 

— 

8 

9 

— * 

,  •' — 

— 

'  

N.Y. 

— 

•  



142 

153 



— 

— 



Ohio 





- — .  — • — 





 , 

— 

14 

Mich. 

-6 

6 



392 

384 



— 

65 

.  55 

V  i  s  o 

13 

•  10 









— 

2/ 

-2/ 

Minn  9 

1,259 

1,108 





— 

3 

4 

2/ 

.  2/ 

Iov/a 

61 

37 

— —       — _ 





— 

 .. 

•2/  . 

2/ 

1 

- — 

—  — . 



— - 





N.Dak. 

1.978 

1,721 

  — — 



— 

5 

.  4. 

2/ 

.r  .2/ 

S «,  u  ak  e 

'  597 

501 

  h4  

 , 

 . 

— 

_ — 

O  / 

2/ 

Uebr  „ 

— 

—- — 

  — ^. 

78 

60- 

— 

 \ 

59 

61 

Kan  s  e 

-■17 







— , 

— 

2/ 

.  2/ 

Miss. 

• 

-30  -5^ 

— 

— , 



— 

.  

ill  K. 

452  475 

La, 

-  ■  _ — 

63.1  566 

—  —.-*(. 



— 

— _ 

Okla. 

5 

'  '■•  2 

— — — 

— ■ — 1 

— .— 

Teza 

■65 

119 

569  552 

2/ 

Mont  • 

4? 

m 

-  7- 

5 

5 

49 

,  -40 

Idaho 

l4l 

1-20 

85 

63 

71 

63 

Wye- . 

1 

•6-1 

55* 

2 

32 

-  35 

Colo. 

230 

184 

18 

14 

132  , 

N-.Mexi 

•  5ft 

50- 

2/ 

.  li 

Ariz „ 

•  4 

2 

0 

V 

8. 

2/  . 

2j 

Utah 

11 

11 

•  28 

Wash. 

13 

18 

183 

.  126 

2/  . 

M 

Oregg 

13 

10 

2/ 
/148 

2/ 

Calif. 

61 

•> 

319      33  5 

350 

313 

4 

52 

,1/157 

Other  States 

159-  . 

153 

U,S* 

4, .2 14 

3,585 

1.9.81  1,934 

1,523 

1*3.72. 

323 

243 

757  ' 

721 

]./  Includes 

acreage  planted 

in  preceding 

fall0 

2/    Included  in  "Other 'States", 
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UNITED  STATES  'DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

CROP  REPORT  bureau   of  agricultural  economics           Washington,   D.  C, 

as  Qf  CROP  REPORTING  BOARD  ^SlSLlJ^^.   _ 

M&Ltk:*9M!±   3iOjO.;f  «M,'  (E.S.IT*) 

141111  tiiiliiivii^Miiuiiiii)ftiMiiHiiH«.iiiM^ 

WINTER  WHEAT 


:  Acreage  -  _  Yield  J2er  acre_.  _  ±  Product ion_  .  . 

:        Harvested    :    For     * *  :  :  ladi-  :  A  „  n  „  •  i  Indi- 

■j  ,  Average  ,      Average  .  , 

:Average*     -ni_s   : harvest .  —  ;  1951  :  cated  :  fn  :      1951     :  cated 

: 1941-50:    A95i  :  1952    ,»*"»,  •         :  1953    :  1941"60  :  1952 


Thousand  acres  Bushels,  Thousand  bushels 


329 

407 

440 

25o2 

25,0 

28,0 

8  0  394 

10,175 

12,320 

K.J.,. 

65 

81 

80* 

22c6 

26,0 

26.0 

i5481 

2?106 

3,080 

Pa. 

883 

83? 

845' 

20c9 

PP  R 

23,0 

18s516 

19,832 

19,435 

Ohio 

1,996 

1,906 

2,268 

23.3 

18,0 

24.0 

46,901 

34,308 

54,432 

lad. 

1-432 

1,426 

1,611 

20,4 

16c5 

24,5 

29  ,  784 

?      K  PQ 

39,470 

111. 

1,383 

1,757 

1,827 

19.0 

19.0 

25.0 

26,939 

33,383 

45,675 

Mich. 

988 

1,232 

1,441 

24.4 

25.0 

26,5 

24,571 

30,800 

38,186 

Wis, 

32 

28 

32 

21 1 6 

24,5 

25o0 

693 

686 

.  800 

Minn, 

107 

65 

60 

13,5 

22„5 

.21,0 

18968 

1,462 

1,260 

Iowa 

193 

141 

149 

19.8 

14.0 

21,0 

3,910 

1,974 

3,129 

Mo. 

1,264 

lr318 

1,199 

15.9 

17,0 

£i2  c  0 

20 5 644 

22,406 

26,378 

ScDak. 

241 

351 

326 

14.5 

18.0 

17,0 

38590 

6,318 

5,542 

Nehr. 

3,462 

3,947  , 

4,302 

19o7 

14,5 

23.0 

69 9 013 

57,232 

98.,  946 

Kans. 

12,436 

9,701 

14,357 

15.9 

,13.0 

21.0 

197,903 

126,113 

301,497 

Del. 

63 

58 

58 

16.8 

20.5 

19.0 

1,178 

1,189 

1,102 

Md. 

329 

262 

254 

19  .4 

20e5 

20.0 

6S  402 

5,371 

5,080 

Va, 

452 

357 

353 

17.0 

21,0 

21,0 

7,661 

7,497 

7,413 

W.Va. 

.  83 

58 

55 

17,7 

13.5 

20.0 

1,452 

1,073 

•  1,100 

N.C. 

435 

381 

377 

15,4 

23.0 

23.0 

65693 

8,763 

•  8,671 

S.C. 

213 

175 

206 

13.9 

20.0 

20.0 

2,934 

3,500 

4,120 

Ga0 

172 

97 

122 

12,6 

18.5 

19.0 

2,162 

1,794 

2,318 

Ky. 

330 

223 

227 

15.6 

16.0 

20.0 

5,173 

3,568 

4-,  540 

Tenn, 

316 

195 

230 

13,9 

•15.5 

18.0 

4,405 

3,022 

4,140 

Ala. 

14 

6 

9. 

14.8 

21.0 

18.0 

209 

126 

•  162 

Miss. 

11 

3 

8 

21.8 

25.0 

•26.0 

244 

75 

208 

oo 

io 

oi 
dL 

15,5 

lo.O 

367 

279 

O  (O 

Okla. 

5,365 

4,095 

5,733 

13.2 

9c5 

19.0 

71s737 

38,902 

108,927 

Tex. 

4  j  744 

1,923 

3,365 

12.4 

9.0 

12.0 

60*347 

17,307 

40,380 

Mont . 

ls350 

1*334 

1,534 

20.8 

22,0 

16.0 

27,974 

29,348 

24,544 

Idaho 

748 

759 

350 

25.3 

22.0 

23.0 

18 g 782 

16 , 698 

19,550 

Wyo, 

198 

284 

318 

20.2 

18.0 

18.0 

4,021 

5,112 

5,724 

Colo. 

1,821 

2,375 

3,040 

19,3 

14 , 0 

1G.0 

34,872 

33,250 

48,640 

N.Mex, 

334 

143 

114 

11,0 

5.5 

5.0 

3,800. 

786 

570 

Ariz, 

26 

22 

18 

22»0 

26.0 

26  v0 

571 

572 

468 

Utah 

252 

323 

339 

20.0 

18.0 

14,0 

49977 

5,814 

4,746 

Kev, 

5 

4 

4 

2707 

28,0 

29.0. 

141 

112 

116 

Wash, 

1,781 

2,144 

2,530 

28,1 

28 ,0 

26,0 

49,953 

60,032 

65,780 

Or  eg. 

713 

753 

911 

26.2 

29,5 

28.5 

135620 

22,214 

25,964 

Calif, 

602 

573 

665 

18 « 3 

17,0 

22.0. 

10s990 

9 , 741 

14,630 

U.S. 

45,245 

39,762 

50,278 

17,7 

16„2 

20.9 

799,977 

645,469 

1,048,421 
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UNITED   STATES  DEP ARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
CROP  REPORT             burhau,  or  agricultural  economics           Washington,   D.  C. , 
as  of  CROP  REPORTING  BOARD  Juty  -1Q»   


llltl!llllMIIIIIIIIIII*lllltilll'tll»flll1Illlfll*lllll«l!ltlltlM*flitMlllt) 


1 1 11  1 1 11  n  1 1  1  1 1  a  1 » •  1  1  H  1 1 1  1  11  1 1>  1 1 11 11 1 1 11 1  i  ■ .  1 1 1 1 1  1 11 1 1 11  h  1 1 1 11  1 1  n  1  n  1 1 1  it  1 1 1 11 1 1 1 1 1  •  1 1  r  it  1 1 1  -i  .1 1 1 1 11 1  <  11 1  in  1 1 1 1 11 1 11 1 1 11 11 11 1  11  r  a  1 1 1 1 1 1 11 11  hi  11 1  LtiiiiMiiu 

SPRING-  WK3AT  0TH3R  M  DURUM 


:  _  ^  Acreage  m 

...  j 

I  Jflel&_; 

oer  acre  : 

Production 

Stat  e 

For  : 

■ 

Indi-  : 

Average  : 

Js. 
. 

Indi- 

: Aver age 

i  1951  : 

•  • 

harvest : 

Average : 

1951  : 

cated  : 

1951      ! • 

cated 

'•1941-5.Q 

1952_  j 

195 2_  1 

19.^1-5Q  1 

• 
• 

Thousand  acres 

Bushels 

Thousand  hushels 

N.Y. 

5 

b 

5 

20.7 

24,0 

23.0 

109 

144 

115 

Wis. 

56 

52 

40 

22,8' 

22.5 

27.0 

1,307 

1,170 

1 , 080 

Minn. 

1,017 

975 

1,073 

17.2 

18,5 

14,0 

17,451 

18,038 

15,022 

Iowa 

15 

14 

12 

17.2 

17.0 

20.0 

250 

238 

240 

N,Dak. 

7,079 

8,370 

8,343 

15  •** 

14.5 

7.5 

107,5^0 

121,365 

62,572 

S.Dak. 

2,804 

3,121 

3,059 

12.5 

14,5 

8.5 

3^,701 

45 , 254 

26,001 

Ne"br. 

78 

58 

48 

13  #8 

14.5 

14.0 

1,053 

841 

672 

Mont  • 

2,860 

431 

4,576 

3  ,865 

15,8 

15.0 

9.0 

44,558 

68,640 

3^,785 

Idaho 

721 

686 

31.1 

29.5 

29.5 

13,378 

21,270 

20,237 

Wyo, 

85 

91 

82 

17.0 

18,0 

16.0 

1,446 

1,638 

1,312 

Colo, 

138 

101 

62 

18.2 

17.0 

24.5 

2,498 

1,717 

1,519 

N.Mex, 

21 

22 

21 

14,7 

14,0 

14,5 

305 

308 

304 

Utah 

69 

99 

101 

32.7 

33.0 

3A.0 

2,259 

3 . 267 

3,131 

Nev, 

12 

13 

15 

27.9 

30.0 

30,0 

341 

390 

450 

Wash. 

640 

630 

334 

22,5 

24.0 

21.0 

14,442 

15,120 

.  8,064 

Or  eg. 

200 

168 

23.0 

„  _  24.5_ 

JL  JWSfL 

-  i  J8i  _ 

306,185 

_  &iiy> 

17^64 

116.3. 

16,0 

,„246t738_ 

172,62a 

DURUM  WHjSAT 


State 


Jtf&rvejsted  :  For 

Uvverage:  : harvest 

1941-50:  :  1952 


Production 


cated  : Aver age 
1952  :  1941-50 


1951 


_  _  field.  j}er  acre  _ 

Indi- 

liiverage;  1951 
_194l-502 

Thousand'  acres        '       Bushels  "~  *  " "Thousand  "bush el 5 

Minn.  58  36  29      16,7      14.5  12.0  92?  522 

N.Dak,    .  2,244      2,115     1,798      15.3      14.6  9.5  33,^00  29,bl0 

S»£ak._  ^227  '367  33.3  r3.2  _  15. 5_  v  10jl5  3k623_  _  2j;6B§  _ 
3  States_2A529_  _%51€L  J*iA§SE  _1J5.£  ^  jA*2_.  >     j?..^...  „.  3^g5<L  ._3i,820  _ 

i  WK3AT:    Production  "by  classes,  for  the  United  States  1/ 


Indi- 
cated 
1952 


348 
17,081 

3,5^9 

•20,973 


Year 


1944 

1945 
1946 

1947 
1948 

1949 
1950 
1951 

19i2_  2/  

1/  Estimates 
2  j  Includes 
2/  Indicated 


 Winder. 

Hard  red  • 

« 

467,778 

520,743 
5&1.398 

744,093 
648,177 
541,514 
459,084 
376,636 
_  7.05 ,502  m 

for  1944-51  revised, 
durum  wheat  in  States 
July  1,  1952. 


Soft  red 


202,850 
207,921 
133,061 
209,843 
211,445 
202,720 
162,221 
150,748 
20  2,270 


*  Hard  red' 

Thousand  bu 
,"235, 772  j 
220,982 
215 , 213 

220,313 
225  ,  634 
169,244 
207,263 
261,830 
146,027 


Durum  2 


30,328 
33  e 281 
36,308 
44,912 
45,829 

39,503 
37,948 
36,572 
21,378 


White 
'.(Winter  & 

123,383 
124 1 696 
136.138 
139  *7$) 
163,826 
145,434 
15 2 , 873 
161,688 
173x342_ 


■otal 


1,060,111 
1,107,623 
1,152,118 
1,358,911 
1,294,911 
1,098,415 
1,019,389 
987,474 
1,24£,019 


for  which  estimates  are  not  shown  separately. 
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U  N [TED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

CROP  REPORT  bureau   o:=-  agricultural  economic?  Washington,   D.  C, 

as  of  CROP  REPORTING  BOARD  JlU.y-„l.C-s_-"l£a3  

Ji^.y:iy  19$2   3aDQ^JL4S*£*£J 

■  1111 11 1  <iiiiiii>iiiiiiiiiiiiiiii,iiliiiiniiiiiiiii  IllliimiilllllllllimiollllHimill  limumillillliHl  i ,, ( M i ! n i , 1 1 1 1 1 1 ii it 1 1 1 1 1 ii i i ii i M 1 1 1 1 1 1 1  ii 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 ill ii i •. 1 1 ! 1 1 1 1 1 ii 1 1 ei 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 ii 1 1 ii ii 1 1 mill i n it. 


OOM's  ALL 


 A 

creage 

_YieL 

1      1~\  o  ^» 

p.  p  -f--  p  ; 

*D 

,  X 

rodiiction 

State 
—  —  . —  — 

:      Earv e 

sted  7 

For 

J-  \J  x  « 

•x            J.  X  -V- 

« 

Indi 

:  Average;  : 
'1^11*60  3_  „ i  i 

Vip  vy  p  c;  f;  1 

X1C-\X  v  c  c  0  - 

Average  * 
1341 -5Q; 

1951 

'    ■  f 1 A  t  P  >*T 

:  1952 

Average  * 

;  1941-50  ; 

1951  ; 

cated 
_  1952_  _ 

Thousand  acres 

Bushels 

Tho'o 

sard  "bus he 

Is  

13 

15 

15 

38,3 

36  0  0 

-  j.  t  u 

4Q0 

R4fl 

c>  xT  v./ 

615 

X<4  t  XX 1 

13 

14 

13 

_L  LJ 

43^3 

43f  0 

45  0 

^r<-/  <;  VJ 

602 

585 

V  u  i 

61 

68 

64 

42,  0 

41,0 

4fi  0 

o  j  OO 

?  7RR 

2, 

944 

Wo  C  CS 

rid  £10, 

39 

36 

3fi 

43  c  2 

47.0 

47  n 

j.  G  O  ^'  U 

1  RGP 

ls 

692 

R  T 

8 

i 

7 

40,3 

41  ,.0 

4.1?  0 

^1  4. 

O-.T 

OO  1 

301 

M  A  Y\  TT\ 

46 

38 

3H 

43,5 

45.  0 

i.  5     ^  O 

"l5 

786 

•  AN  «  -  s 

656 

639 

fi3Q 

38,4 

44 -0 

4.4.  n 

P^  P4A 

P«   1  1  R 

OO  r  X  J-O 

28, 

116 

¥  .1 

•  18? 

185 

43,0 

CrJ  P, 

Q    71  O 

9. 

700 

i  a , 

1  j  329 

.i .  ^  l>C  j. 

1  j  obJL 

42 ,7 

46  c  0 

A  A 

OO j  r bo 

O  b  j  r  O  0 

63, 

967 

DVn  r< 
oiu.u 

3,473 

[2    r;  "7  p 

b. 1  5  0<_'O 

^0  2 

48,  0 

DO  ,  0 

1  74.  PRD 

1  RQ  R^R 
IOJ d OOO 

196, 

185 

4S389 

4,555 

49.1 

53,  0 

R/1  A 

P"!  R    4  PR 

PA1    Al R 
OtI  5  t.LJ 

248, 

454 

TVl 

S  -5.34 

88943 

51,0 

55 , 0 

4.7S  ORP 
TOO g OOO 

4C1  SRR 
'ii/  x  j)  OOO 

525, 

027 

Wi  ^  a  Vi 
ri  j,  b  £1  • 

1,648 

1 }  664 

1  ,  COl 

35.9 

41.5 

/IO  A 

etq  1 
Oi5  5  j-UO 

R0  DRR 
V  J j bOO 

70: 

602 

2  £  545 

2f413 

43 7 

43  v  0 

/  Q  A 

1  VI    41  R 

111 j  tIO 

1 0^  7RO 

X  OO  j.   f  iJJ 

114, 

720 

* i ~ i~ii  p 

r~      t  •  r\i~\ 
<-J  -,  O 

' —         A    A  * 

o  s44<± 

41 ,9 

39 . 5 

tO  t  b 

PPP  04n 

PI R  03R 

242 . 

926 

T  :)W? 

T  A     t  T  fa 

J.U.  olo 

lUf 4b4 

1  0  7QQ 

fa0„  5 

45 , 0 

R3P  ROT 

4^1  780 

647, 

940 

ivin  „ 

o,  coo 

4  ?71 

04  j  b 

o40  U 

3Q  0 

145  301 

132  022 

166, 

569 

w  TJalr 

~i    1  >^o 

X  o  XO~ 

1  ooc 

0 

TO  A 

pp  n 

26  010 

s^Uj  vX  J 

23  332 

25. 

124 

S  Dsk 

O  }  C  f  O 

^  rtQ P 

O  j  Oz!£> 

3  fi5R 

Pc  '-^ 

OO  A 

O  i  t  b 

q?  Q4.A 

RR  RPA 

124, 

372 

Nebr 

t  )  DOO 

ry    fid  A 

7  0P0 

•Ob  «  O 

<db  «  O 

'xa  a 

OO  (,  o 

2P3  532 

1 87  620 

*">  f —  A 

254. 

880 

Kans  * 

P  P^R 

2  7^0 

PR  R 

OA  A 

P5  n 

71 ,394 

58 n 296 

69, 

000 

L  e  .i- « 

T  7R 

it)  5 

167 

-i  i>  U 

O  /  ,  U 

40 . 0 

4^219 

5 , 735 

6 , 

00O 

licL 

4  RR 

477 

OG  9  D 

/i  n  n 

44  0 

20 0 430 

20 , 

AAA 

988 

Va. 

JL  o  x,3b 

oca 

968 

O'i  o  U 

/IT!  A 

44,0 

38 5 113 

41 9 524 

*  J. 

j  1 

COO 

592 

WtVa„ 

OX 

OiC5U 

216 

OO  .  t5 

A 

ob  ,  U 

43.0 

11 o 306 

8,580 

9, 

O  ft 

288 

O  ,  OOO 

2,203 

PC  P 

CO  (, 

'Xl  A 
oi  •  U 

29.0 

59  j 560 

67}611 

60 , 

887 

S.C. 

1  <»  OlO 

1,250 

OA  A 

20 ,0 

26 o 118 

26 n 320 

25 , 

r\  r\ 

000 

Ga, 

6  3  o4o 

3S  09o 

3  189 

13  o  4 

16  o  0 

J.O  ,  U 

44 5 673 

49 6 536 

51, 

024 

Fla. 

653 

601 

637 

11.2 

16  ..0 

iO  c  b 

7=378 

9  .616 

0 

281 

2a370 

2  fi  151 

2  129 

32.8 

b7  a  5 

3R  0 

80  662 

80 

902 

Tenn,.. 

2  9  328 

2*012 

1  992 

27,9 

30,0 

ox .  u 

64-488 

60, 360 

61, 

752 

Ala. 

2.827 

2,437 

2  461 

16,6 

19  p  0 

X  V  .  V./ 

46,470 

46  303 

46, 

759 

jv'l  t  o  e 

lvl  JL  9  v3  5 

2S442 

1;1774 

1  P.0Q 

18.3 

2105 

OA  A 

A/    PC  rz 

1  A_1 
OO  0  j.'x  i 

36  : 

180 

Ark, 

x  -  J<j--j 

983 

QQ  Q 

19  ,3 

23.5 

OA  A 

dO  ,0 

OO     O  OT 

<do9o<dx 

19, 

960 

Iia  0 

1:070 

709 

709 

16  .6 

23,  0 

22.0 

17,493 

16,307 

15, 

5^8 

Ok  la. 

1*398 

984 

846 

18  4. 

21  5 

17.0 

25 6 052 

31*156 

1  4 

^pp 

OOO 

Tex, 

3a52Q 

o  v  2V8 

2,301 

16,5 

18,5 

.  17.0 

56 P 861 

42 v 143 

oy  j 

±x  r 

Mont  , 

188 

165 

145 

16.2 

14.5 

.  13.0 

3,073 

2  9  392 

i, 

885 

Idaho 

34 

36 

45 

47,0 

54,5 

53,0 

13592 

1,962 

2, 

385 

Wyo . 

Colo , 

30 

52 

54 

16,6 

15  ^0 

19,0 

1,290 

780 

i, 

026 

723 

607 

546 

20,9 

26,0 

25,0 

14,622 

15 3 782 

13, 

650 

Ue hex. 

142 

72 

86 

14,6 

15.5 

16.0 

2S045 

1S1I6 

1; 

376 

A  7*  i  *7 

32 

32 

12,3 

10.0 

ic  a 
xo  .  b 

388 

320 

560 

Utah 

26 

31 

33 

31c8 

37,0 

34.0 

831 

la147 

1 

j.  , 

122 

Nev  ? 

2 

3 

3 

31.1 

40,0 

40,0 

74 

120 

120 

Wash. 

21 

19 

22 

48.6 

58.0 

59.0 

isoii 

i?102 

1, 

298 

Oreg, 

36 

26 

27 

37,4 

4200 

44,0 

i„310 

1,092 

1, 

188 

Calif . 

71 

63 

76 

32,7 

33^.5 

34^0 

2,.  321 

0   rz  1  p 

^  fi  OiO 

2, 

584 

U.S8 

86,909 

81,306 

82,232 

34.-7 

36,2 

40.9 

3, 011  c  652  2,941.423 

3,365, 

089 
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UNITED  S 

TATES 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Crop 

PgpQpj                   DUREAU    OF  AGRICULTURAL 

E^COWOMICS 

Washington 

•  b.  c, 

CROP  REPOR 

TING  BOARD 

July  10,  19S 2 

...July . 

It  1952 .... 

3:00  PvMy 

(B.D.T.) 

Ifllllf Vllllllltflfl 

mam       MP  ,. 

I imlllmtlmlmmlllll 

[•■f  ti  irtMiintfrif  ffitttti 

t  HI  ti  1 1  ri  11 

Kill  mi'*! 

1 1 1 1  f  r  •  1  ri  1 1  Ml  Kill  1 1  mill 

STOCKS  OK 

iiiiifiitiiimiif  hi  ttiiittiitiiitiMiif  ilium 

FARMS^JULY  1 

IIIIIIIMIMIIIIIIMIMIIIIIIMIIIIUII   llfll*  III 

ililllllllllllillllim: 

—  -  -  — 

:         Corn  .for  {rrain 

:           ,  Old  wheat 

* 



.pid_oat§ 

—  _ 

State 
 ,„ 

rAverage 
ill^l-iQ. 

p 

.  1951 

• 

:  1952 

■ 

jAverage  : 
11941-50  j 

* 

1951  . 
• 

Q<9  :Average 
*  £  _  11241-io. 

}X 

•  • 

_  •  _                      .  • 

1952 

thousand 

bushels 

Maine 

8 

4 

JJJ 

446 

752 

N.K. 

12 

8 

D 

J7 

25 

13 

vt. 

12 

22 

XO  <£ 

112 

177 

Mass. 

56 

42 

1  ft 
XO 

18 

22 

'A.I. 

8 

8 

7 

J 

3 

3 

Conn. 

68 

59 

5A 

17 

16 

N*Y. 

1,338 

2,4l4 

Cj 

,  xoo 

797 

1  ✓  1 

1,361 

A71 

D  1  X 

*+  ,J>ox 

5,565 

6,161 

N.J. 

1,566 

2,483 

p 

PA  p 

,  <C  O  O 

112 

117 

pp  A 

319 

278 

Pa. 

10,580 
37,076 

13,782 

XO 

,  ODO 

1,561 

1 , 899 

1    AT  P 
X ,  tic 

^1  on  p 

4,457 

5,174 

Ohio 

42,656 

,  'ilO 

1.631 

tec 

4,830 

7,497 

Ind. 

52,95^ 

51,252 

£7 

^A7 

1,146 

483 

OOO 

6,248 

6,614 

Ill, 

115,077 

122,522 

io  O 

0^7 

890 

276 

21 , 789 

18,704 

Mich. 

11,830 

15,076 

1  r 

1  QO 
,  Xi7. 

2.094 

1,928 

1 ,  D*t\J 

9,550 

9,80  6 

10,833 

Wis. 

13,594 

16,196 

7  s 

1  i 

PP5 
1  ceo 

520 

479 

PQ7 

,  XU-T 

26.945 

25,794 

Minn. 

51,163 

47,621 

O'J 

,  C OO 

3,482 

1 , 70  6 

1 ,  (Jul 

Ji, 

35,860 

40,425 

Iowa 

199,510 

195,954 

1  PO 

Xo  vj 

^7n 

512 

273 

56.822 

36,577 

Mo. 

35,914 

49,037 

Pn 

,  yJCD 

1.,  203 

595 

X ,  UUo 

0,  ^ 

7.142 

4,161 

N.Dak. 

1,917 

2,712 

23,864 

24,797 

o'y  1  rye 

1  Q    A  AC 

iy ,  0  05 

20,423 

20,452 

S.Dak. 

25,831 

24,531 

1  n 

1U  j 

UoU 

7,678 

5,023 

0,  01b 

<cU  ,  cj  x 

22,382 

31,419 

Nebr . 

67,898 

84,546 

*±1  , 

^ro 

r  Do 

5,956 

4,867 

orl 

10 ,  /J5 

12,715 

14,596 

Kans. 

15,282 

23,932 

X  X  , 

11,312 

6.232 

i ,  2bl 

2,621 

1,865 

Del, 

895 

796 

1 

1  IUD 

18 

5 

b 

f 

4 

10 

Md, 

2,994 

2,654 

O 

,  XUD 

147 

181 

O  T 
CX 

Til  i 

x^o 

152 

158 

Va. 

7,244 

8,271 

7 

t  ■ 

520 

271 

ouu 

j  r+ 

438 

434 

w.  Va, 

2,246 

1,717 

1 

P60 

206 

171 

ion 

x.o  y 

p  pk 

254 

256 

N.C, 

13,007 

14,990 

15 

1 

463  • 

187 

OoD 

nh  P 

1.  285 

1,142 

s.o. 

5,126 

6,334 

315 

83 

49 

x  ±u 

<  Al 
ox 

1,068 

484 

G-a, 

7,926 

8,333 

c 

0  , 

130 

97 

y  1 

54 

440 

451 

3C9 

Fla. 

654 

667 

0 

0 

0 

Ky. 

15,195 

13,853 

15, 

780 

165 

56 

71 
1  X 

PI  Q 

137 

85 

Tenn, 

12,628 

13,896 

Q 

7 1  R 

X  J.  1  > 

157 

76 

31. 

329 

213 

Ala. 

7,816 

10,505 

5  f 

550 

*~s  K.J  \J 

9 

2 

ri 
0 

POP 

206 

103 

Tt  ft  J 

Mass. 

6,232 

9,128 

4 

735 

6 

1 

n 
X 

0  nr> 
J  (J 

150 

100 

Ark. 

4,241 

5,027 

p 

16 

15 

122 

La. 

1,743 

1.655 

1 

713 

ljU 

21 

24 

Okla. 

2,573 

2,376 

1 

APA 

2,596 

424 

700 

2,505 

702 

334 

Tex, 

5,709 

^.55? 

3 

1 

\j  x  17 

1,603 

475 

OCA 

2,95^ 

2  ^82 

1,466 

Mont . 

95 
196 

27 

O 

14,126  • 

10 .0^8 

12 ,738 

3,689 

6,104 

3,^74 

Idaho 

144 

115 

2,401 

2,411 

X  ,  lOJ 

1  172 

X  ,  X  ( 

1,043 

Wyo. 

59 

12 

7 

808 

f  vj 

405 

922 

1  167 
x ,  X <->f 

1,033 

Colo. 

1,544 

1,345 

1, 

272 

.  2,6^4 

2,953 

1 , 049 

1,094 

931 

xT.Mex. 

317 

111 

157 

295 

75 

38 

88 

19 

16 

Ariz , 

69 

90 

66 

6 

15 

22 

7 

Utah 

6 

3 

2 

660 

588 

545 

278 

351 

170 

Hev. 

37 

24 

25 

32 

18 

16 

Wash, 

33 

53 

25 

1,553 

1,394 

752 

845 

743 

434 

Oreg. 

104 

75 

31 

1,398 

592 

435 

986 

861 

444 

bail x , 

 13^ 

16 

_  11 

422 

97 

15 

0 

0 

U.S. 

740,360 

801,304 

609, 

210 

_93,923~ 

72^638^ 

64,449  218,181 

257,920 

244,646 
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united  states  department  of  ag.ric'j 
Crop  Report  bureau  of  agricultural  economics 

as  of  CROP  REPORTING  BOARD 
 July..lJ..1952._ 
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GRAIN  STOCKS  ON  HARMS  JULY  1  -  COTOIOTD 
Pidjbariex  01d_r£e_  _ 


LTURE 

Washington,   D.  C . , 

m$.M»-225Z  

a;oo..p5.M^..(E,D,T,.)„ 
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Old  Flaxseed 


State: 

• 
t 

Av,  : 

• 

Av,  ; 

•  *> 

Av», .  : 

% 

*) 

Av,  ! 

• 

1941-: 1951  : 

1952  i 1941- i 1951 

.1952  .1943-  : 

1951  51952  : 

1948-  : 

1951 
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lyu 

137 

13«5 

it  a 
15,0 

"i  ii  c 

14,5 

2.317 

l»7O0 

Iowa 

T  A 

9 

1%  b 

14,0 

1  If  A 

ClO 

T  /lA 
iHU 

135 

Mo, 

40 

25 

20 

11*5 

11.0 

11,0 

453 

275 

220 

IT,  Dak. 

369 

183 

132 

12.1 

14.0 

9.0 

4,724 

2,562 

1,188 

i^-#  j 

1J.U 

11,3 

Ne"br, 

329 

202 

172 

10.6 

8.5 

10.5 

1.717 

1,806 

Kans. 

73 

30 

32 

10,6 

9,5 

11,0 

780 

285 

352 

Del* 

16 

19 

15 

13,6 

14,5 

14,0 

218 

276 

210 

Md, 

17 

14 

11 

14,6 

14.5 

15.5 

248 

203 

170 

Yaf 

31 

19 

17 

13,4 

14.5 

15.0 

412 

276 

255 

W.Va. 

2 

2 

12,6 

13*0 

14,0 

45 

26 

28 

H.C. 

29 

15 

14 

llf  6 

14.0 

15.0 

330 

210 

210 

s.c. 

14 

6 

7 

9,5 

12,5 

12.0 

135 

75 

84 

Ga. 

10 

4 

7 

8,7 

11,0 

10.0 

85 

44 

70 

on 

17 

i  a 
19 

13*3 

12.0 

30*+ 

Tenn. 

31 

15 

18 

10.2 

10,0 

11.5 

317 

150 

207 

Okla, 

70 

45 

100 

8,3 

5.0 

4,5 

603 

225 

450 

Tex. 

24 

13 

23 

9*1 

6.0 

8.5 

214 

78 

196 

Mont. 

25 

9 

8 

12.1 

10.5 

9.0 

307 

94 

72 

Idaho 

5 

3 

3 

14,5 

15,0 

15.0 

70 

45 

45 

Wyo, 

14 

6 

5 

10,8 

11,0 

10.0 

157 

66 

50 

Colo, 

69 

30 

32 

9,4 

8,0 

10,0 

684 

240 

320 

N.Mex. 

8 

5 

4 

9.8 

5.0 

10.0 

76 

25 

40 

Utah 

8 

5 

6 

10,4 

9.0 

8,0 

80 

45 

48 

Wash, 

19 

14 

10 

11,8 

11,0 

10.0 

232 

154 

100 

Oreg. 

30 

23 

18 

13.5 

12,0 

14,0 

416 

276 

252 

Calif. 

10 

8 

8 

11,5 

11,0 

12,0 

121 

88 

96 

u.  s. 

2,294 

1.733 

1.350 

12,1 

12.4 

11*5 

28,095 

21,410 

15 .578 
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iimi  miimiimi"" 
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SORGHUMS  1/ 


Acreage 


State 

Planted 

• 
• 

Harvested 

!  For 

:  Average 
:  1941-50 

•  • 

•  TOO 

• 

Thousand 

Average  : 
1941-50  : 
acres 

!  harvest 
L       1252  . 

Ind. 

10 

3 

3 

10 

3 

3 

111. 

13 

3 

13 

4 

3 

Minn. 

18 

6 

5 

17 

6 

5 

Iowa 

31 

7 

5 

30 

6 

5 

Mo, 

219 

101 

100 

214 

90 

98 

I.  Dak. 

75 

32 

28 

72 

30 

27 

S.Dak. 

509 

197 

118 

468 

185 

113 

lTehr. 

614 

402 

289 

585 

355 

270 

Kans. 

3,007 

4,143 

2,817 

2,843 

3,948 

2,724 

Va, 

12 

11 

11 

7 

4 

6 

u.o. 

30 

50 

60 

30 

50 

60 

s.c. 

30 

20 

17 

30 

20 

17 

Go. 

53 

38 

38 

52 

38 

38 

Ky. 

32 

13 

13 

32 

13 

13 

Tenn. 

50 

33 

35 

50 

33 

35 

Ala. 

72 

46 

46 

70 

45 

45 

Miss. 

52 

26 

28 

51 

25 

27 

Ark. 

89 

47 

50 

g7 

48 

La. 

11 

5 

7 

11 

5 

7 

Okla. 

t  Don 

1,548 

1,714 

1,854 

1,4oj) 

Tex, 

7,084 

6,328 

6,376 

6,820 

5,761 

6,076 

Mont. 

6 

3 

3 

6 

3 

3 

Wyo. 

12 

6 

5 

11 

5 

5 

Oolo. 

672 

909 

936 

604 

781 

836 

IT,  Mex. 

523 

608 

608 

468 

498 

523 

Ariz. 

68 

41 

45 

66 

40 

44 

Calif. _  _ 

 r34_ 

 74  _ 

_  _  JQ7_  _ 

 131_  _ 

 #L 

 1D7_ 

U.S.  

15JL2_6p_ 

 li.113  „ 

_l_3u30_l_ 

14A499_  _ 

13^921 . 

_  J.^621. 

and  sweet  sorghums  for  all 


HOPS 


State 


Idaho 
Wash, 
preg. 


_Acreage_in  production 


Average 
1941-50 


1951 


Acres 


1952 


Average 


Production  l/_  

:  Indi- 


Average 
1941-5 0 


1951 


cated 


2/483  1,500 
10,720  15,300 
18,010  14,900 


Yield  per  acre  : 

:  Indi-  : 

-    ;i9iH-50;  :  cated  j^-^  ,  _ 

Pounds  Thousand  pounds 

1,800    2/1,603    1,695  1,900       2/774      2,>3  3,420 

15,000    "  1,740    1,790  1,800     18,565     27.387  27.000 

13  000  920    1,260  1,300     16,464     18,774  16,900 


Calif. _  _8_L610__  _9^500_  2.000  _lx524_  1,530  _  1,600  _  13^218^  14,535  _  l4*.4Q0_ 
U,S._  _  37x718_  4lJL200_  J38.800  _  _lj.289_  1,535  _  1,591  -  J>1&2  -  %V20_ 

1/  Production  includes  hops  harvested  and  salable  under  marketing  agreement,  hops 
harvested  hut  not  salahle  under  marketing  agreement,  and  hops  produced  hut  no  * 
vested.    Salahle  allotments  under  provisions  of  marketing  agreement  totaled  ^million 
pounds);    1949  -  39;  1950  -  50;  1951  -  46.5.    2/  Short-time  average. 
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ALL  HAY 


utim  until  i tin tn  huh  nun  1 1 1 


Acreage 

• 
• 

Yield_jper  acre 

• 

Production 

State 

_Ha.rvest.ed_  j_ 
: Average:       ~  : 
:  1941-50:  •Ly0A  : 

:  1951  S 

t  • 
• 

T  _  J  4  . 

indi—  s 

cated  : 
1952  : 

Average 
1941-50 

:    1951  : 

inai- 

catea 
1952 

Thousand  acres 

Tons 

Thousand  tons 

Maine 

816 

708 

710 

0.97 

1,12 

1,09 

790 

796 

776 

N.H. 

357 

310 

314 

1.16 

1.30 

1.31 

416 

403 

'  1  T  O 

412 

vt. 

982 

917 

940 

1.37 

1.46 

1.50 

1,351 

1,341 

1,412 

Mass, 

362 

331 

335 

1.53 

1.63 

1,61 

552 

540 

541 

B.  I. 

33 

29 

28 

1,42 

1.69 

1        r1  J  1 
1.54 

47 

49 

It  O 
43 

Conn. 

285 

260 

259 

1.55 

1.73 

1,66 

442 

449 

429 

N.  Y, 

3,804 

3,297 

3,249 

1.51 

1.72 

1,63 

5,748 

5,678 

5,306 

vr  T 

N,  J« 

257 

257 

251 

1.68 

1.82 

1081 

431 

467 

Jiff 
455 

JPa. 

2,390 

2,303 

2,276 

1.45 

1.53 

1.43 

3,470 

3,530 

O      O^.  1 1 

3,264 

Ohio 

2,511 

2,578 

2,501 

1.44 

1,52 

1.51 

3,630 

3,916 

0     no  Ji 

3,784 

T  ^,  J 

xncL. 

1,837 

1,839 

1,793 

1.38 

1.45 

1  ltd 
1,48 

2,536 

2,674 

2,657 

111. 

2,712 

2,801 

2,7^1 

1.46 

1.68 

1»65 

3,965 

4,705 

4,532 

Mich. 

2,612 

2,521 

2,406 

1.37 

1.54 

1.36 

3,581 

3,882 

0  00  0 
3  1  2o2 

wis  • 

4,061 

4,041 

4,070 

1,67 

2.20 

1*9? 

6,786 

8,883 

0,037 

Minn© 

4,257 

3,770 

4,222 

1.47 

1.84 

1.57 

6,281 

6,921 

£  £.00 

T  At.ro 

3,420 

3,922 

3,672 

1.60 

1.77 

1.76 

5,497 

6,961 

0,450 

J>iO  . 

3,670 

3,843 

3,782 

1.20 

1.29 

.96 

4,396 

4,961 

O     £.0  0, 
3,039 

3,247 

3,481 

3,466 

.96 

.91 

•  79 

3,114 

3,163 

O    O  C  C 

2,755 

o .  jjaK . 

3,694 

4,728 

5,084 

.84 

.96 

©79 

3,079 

4,517 

4,005 

Neor . 

4,216 

5  5  276 

5,371 

1.06 

1.18 

1,0b 

4,481 

6,234 

5,700 

Kans « 

1,823 

2,134 

2,093 

1.61 

1.62 

1.15 

2,932 

3,467 

2,415 

Dei. 

74 

69 

68 

1.37 

1.45 

n  hit 

100 

100 

no 

9o 

MCL. 

444 

450 

443 

1.36 

1.52 

T.     It  U 
1»40 

605 

683 

va« 

1,359 

1,389 

1,417 

1.14 

1.18 

1,  lo 

1,552 

1,641 

1,0^0 

w  •  va. 

808 

818 

818 

1.22 

1.28 

1  Oh 
1.  cHr 

989 

1,048 

i   m  4 

£1.0, 

1,259 

1,214 

1,147 

1.01 

1.01 

x.Ul 

1,266 

1,225 

1 , 101 

3r  0 

555 

456 

451 

.80 

.81 

441 

371 

ua. 

1,357 

991 

884 

.54 

.62 

•  o3 

731 

610 

501 

u  ±a. 

116 

85 

80 

.56 

.71 

•  00 

65 

60 

Ky<> 

1,795 

1,913 

2,031 

1.29 

1.19 

le15 

2,328 

2,277 

^»  JjO 

ienn. 

1,820 

1,602 

1,639 

1.16 

1.05 

Q  K 

oyj 

2,114 

1,685 

1»  J*+7 

Aim 

Ala. 

996 

697 

646 

.75 

.80 

0  (O 

739 

556 

jvf 

Miss , 

869 

724 

795 

1.18 

1.07 

1  n4 

1,024 

774 

1,311 

1,137 

1,137 

1.12 

1.14 

,0*T 

1,462 

1,294 

T  n 

La. 

317 

296 

336 

1.22 

1.16 

1.  1J 

387 

342 

^>  r  7 

uk  la. 

1,368 

1,493 

1,449 

1.26 

1.20 

1  m 

1,715 

1,799 

Tex. 

1,583 

1,446 

1,521 

.99 

1.01 

1#0  ( 

1,550 

1,456 

1,034- 

Mont , 

2,183 

2,219 

2,271 

1.17 

1,06 

1.04 

2,558 

2,363 

2,35r 

Idaho 

i,  ny 

1 ,  066 

1  m 

2.12 

2.14 

2,31 

2,372 

2,281 

2,55b 

Wyo, 

1,102 

1,117 

1,132 

1.12 

1,12 

1,  11 

1,235 

1,255 

1,  2j>4 

oolo , 

1,399 

1,303 

1,412 

1.58 

1.56 

1.  OC, 

2,212 

2,036 

0  oat; 

N.Mex. 

208 

200 

215 

2.09 

2o09 

O  TO 
2.1J 

435 

418 

h  CA 
45O 

Ariz  • 

275 

251 

238 

2.34 

2.53 

iC.  DO 

642 

634 

Utah 

568 

508 

545 

2.03 

2,01 

2.23 

1,154 

1,023 

1,218 

Nev. 

408 

387 

396 

1,48 

1.51 

1.62 

600 

585 

641 

Wash, 

879 

796 

790 

1.91 

1.80 

1.90 

1,682 

1,431 

1,499 

Oreg. 

1,080 

1,001 

1,008 

1.73 

1.55 

1.78 

1,865 

1,551 

1,790 

Calif. 

1^938 

1,744 

1,857 

2.96 

3.11 

3.14 

5.728 

5,426 

5,829 

U.S. 

74j.536_ 

74x718_ 

"?5",4u(T 

1.36_  _ 

JLjA5 

_  1,(36  101,072  _ 

108 • 461 

_102JL415 
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UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
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as  of  CROP  REPORTING  BOARD  .July.„lQ*JL952  

..Jvly_.lt..m52.   .3j.M.P..M,..iE#I)eTj 

IIIMMMIHMIMmimMllltMHtmilMllttllailtMIMIMMIIHIIIflltlMIIIIIMIIMtMIMIIIM^  IIUIIIIIIlllllllllllllltDIIIIIIMIIIIIKKIIIKil, 

CLOVER  AND  TIMOTHY  HAY  l/ 


Acreage^        _  1      .  Yield  ;p_er  acre_ 


Production 


State 

:  Harvested 
: Average: 
:  1941-50: 

:  Por 
: harvest 
:  1952 

!  Average 

; 1941-50  ; 

•  • 

• 

1951  : 

i 

Indi- 
cated 
1952 

[Average  \ 
[1941-50  ! 

"1  OKI 

19d1  : 

Indi- 
cated 

Thousand  acres 

Tons 

Thousand 

tons 

Maine 

467 

1308 

1.25 

1020 

502 

564 

552 

N.H. 

174 
x  <  i 

1  fiO 

1.32 

1.45 

1,50 

229 

225 

240 

Vt. 

57? 

RPQ 

sJrt<J 

1.44 

1.55 

1,60 

828 

820 

872 

Mass 

211 

1  ft4 

1  ft6 
X  OD 

1.67 

1080 

1,75 

352 

331 

326 

R.I. 

16 

X  w 

1  ft 
X  CJ 

T  7 

X  f 

1.52 

1.85 

1,60 

25 

33 

27 

Conn. 

141 

133 

1 .70 

1,64 

1.80 

1,70 

230 

239 

221 

F.Y. 

2  622 

2  262 

?  217 

1.53 

1.75 

1,65 

4,022 

3,958 

3,658 

K.J. 

127 

1?1 

116 

1.54 

1.75 

1.70 

198 

212 

197 

Pa, 

1  924 

3  834 

1  797 

X  ,  f  C7  I 

1.39 

1.45 

1,35 

2,680 

2,659 

2,426 

Ohio 

1  872 

1  956 

X  ,  O  f  o 

1.34 

1.45 

1.40 

2,517 

2,836 

2,629 

Ind. 

992 

X  ,  UiJ  X 

1  06P 

1.22 

1.30 

1,35 

1,214 

1,366 

1,434 

in. 

1  388 

1  445 

1  S61 

X  |  «JOX 

1.34 

1*45 

1„50 

1,859 

2,095 

2,342 

Mich. 

1  265 

1   21 5 

1    1 7Q 

X  ,  X  (  z> 

1.36 

1,40 

1.25 

1,603 

1,701 

1,474 

Wi  s . 

2  576 

1  R77 

X  ,  O  i  1 

X  ,  0:70 

1.52 

1.90 

1.70 

3,957 

3,566 

3,223 

Minn. 

1  100 

9flft 

1  04-7 

1.44 

1,65 

1,35 

1,588 

1,630 

1,413 

Iowa 

?  1  56 

P  7ft4. 

P  4.7P 

C/  ,  TOO 

1.38 

1.55 

1.55 

2,992 

3,695 

3,770 

Mo. 

1  163 

1  307 

1  77P 

1.06 

1.15 

1,00 

1,241 

1,503 

1,372 

S.Dak. 

20 

3  ft 

4-ft 

1.18 

1.40 

1.15 

23 

53 

55 

Ne"br , 

46 

1  74 

1  74. 

X  f  Tt 

1.18 

1.40 

1.20 

53 

244 

209 

Kans. 

85 

1  60 

POO 

1.26 

1.15 

.90 

106 

184 

180 

Del. 

31 

30 

30 

1.40 

1.45 

1.50 

43 

44 

45 

Mde 

292 

284 

1,29 

1.45 

1,40 

378 

412 

389 

Va, 

465 

44-6 

4?  ft 

1.16 

1.20 

1.20 

543 

535 

514 

W.Va. 

442 

460 

442 

1.21 

1.30 

1,25 

535 

598 

552 

N.C. 

89 

108 

108 

1,14 

1.10 

1.10 

102 

119 

119 

Ga. 

10 

18 

18 

X  LV 

.94 

1.00 

.90 

10 

18 

16 

Ky. 

410 

429 

429 

1,25 

1.15 

1.20 

518 

493 

515 

Tenn. 

180 

158 

150 

1.19 

1.10 

1.00 

216 

174 

150 

Ala. 

±<d 

22 

20 

.91 

.80 

.80 

11 

18 

16 

Miss . 

27 

60 

65 

1,16 

1.00 

1.00 

32 

60 

65 

Ark. 

28 

32 

35 

1.12 

1.15 

.95 

32 

37 

33 

La, 

23 

27 

31 

1,10 

1.20 

1.15 

26 

32 

36 

Mont. 

216 

277 

291 

1.33 

1  20 

1  30 

286 

332 

378 

Idaho 

128 

136 

136 

1.34 

1.25 

1.40 

172 

170 

190 

Wyo. 

91 

123 

130 

1.21 

1,25 

1.25 

109 

154 

162 

Colo. 

159 

142 

149 

1.45 

1.45 

1.50 

230 

206 

224 

N.Mex. 

14 

13 

14 

1.36 

1.30 

1,40 

18 

17 

20 

Utah 

32 

28 

31 

1,65 

1,75 

1,85 

52 

49 

57 

Nev, 

38 

50 

48 

1.35 

1.20 

1.30 

51 

60 

62 

Wash. 

195 

208 

210 

2.11 

1.90 

2.15 

411 

395 

452 

Or  eg. 

124 

124 

112 

lc82 

1.60 

1.90 

227 

198 

213 

U.  S, 

21,934 

21,457  21,632 

1,38 

1,49 

1.43 

30,242 

32,035 

30,828 

l/    Excludes  swsetclover  and  lespedeza  hay. 
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UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
CROP  REPORT  bureau  of  agricultural  economics  Washington,  D.  C. , 


as  of 


CROP  REPORTING  BOARD 


July-.m»-JL9-S2-  

July  1    1952  2;0P.P,M,..„(EtDvT,J„ 

M.w.ntM^&n>rm^   ,„...i.Mii...iH.iii..«.im.t.....i.  .........  nil  ...u...  v 

.  AI^AXJA  HAY  _   _  _PASTUEE  


State 


Maine 

JT.H. 

Vt. 

Mass. 

R.I. 

Conn. 

N.Y. 

N.J. 

Pa. 

Ohio 

Ind. 

111. 

Mich. 

Wis. 

Minn. 

Iowa 

Mo. 

N.Dak. 

S.Dak. 

Nehr. 

Sans. 

Del. 

Md. 

Va. 

tf.Va. 

N.C. 
S.C. 
Ga. 
Pla. 

Ky. 

Tenn. 

Ala. 

Miss. 

Ark. 

La. 

Okla. 

Tex, 

Mont. 

Idaho 

\vyo, 

Colo. 

N.Mex. 

Ariz. 

Utah 

Nev. 

Wash. 

Oreg. 

JGalU. 

U.S. 


!  Acreage.  . 

:  _  Eaxves±e.d  1  For 
'.Averages    ^    : harvest 

i!24l-50i  1?  Z  l  J1SL5Z  . 
Thousand  acres 

5  8  7 
4        7  7 

24  31  33 
13         18  19 

111 

25  30  31 
394       388  373 

71  82  84 

296  332  345 

455  509  509 

440  485  461 

599  883  751 

1,104  1,094  1,017 

1,125  1*969  1,969 

1,172  1,663  1,796 

934  1»335  1,068 

321  335  305 

216  495  574 

410  919  1,176 

988  1,483  1,527 

883  985  916 

6  7  6 
53  67  68 
86  131  140 
56  67  74 
24  60  59 


Av. 


1941- 


1951 


50_  1  ..  _ 
Tons 


ac£e_ 

sindi- 
: cated 
ii952_ 


„  Production  ?  £0 edition  JulyJL  


236 
142 
12 
46 
90 
21 
362 
165 
692 
762 
337 
635 
127 
206 
407 

105 
308 
248 
950. 


216 
128 

20 
8 

41 

19 
401 

198 

657 
726 

317 
610 
121 

195 
361 
107 
303 
217 
.931- 


15,562  18,969 


203 
115 
14 
8 
41 
21 
421 
210 
657 
755 
323 
683 
131 
185 
386 
112 
306 
221 
.  -959. 

19,075 


40 

02 

05 
24 

2.23 

2,36 
2,00 

2.17 
1.91 

1.91 
1.85 

2.26 

1*54 
2*11 
2.03 
2.22 
2.58 
1,45 

55 
,00 

2.10 
2.20 
2.01 

2,18 
1.98 
2.08 


1. 
2 


1,60 
1,85 
1.95 
2.15 

2.35 
2,40 

2.15 

2*20 

2,05 

lo85 
1.95 
2.35 
1.75 
2.55 
2.40 

2.25 
2,60 

ic35 
1.65 
2.05 
2.15 
2,25 

2,10 
20 
90 

2o00 


2. 
1. 


2,05 

2.12 

1.73 
2.06 

2.38 
1.98 
1,96 
2.52 
I.63 
2.54 

1.65 

2.15 
2,76 
2,62 
2.31 

2,55 
2,29 
2,60 

AM 
2,20 


1.80 

1,90 

1.65 
1.90 
2.40 
1.80 
1.80 

2,15 

1.55 
2,60 

1.70 

2.20 
2.80 
2,80 
2.30 
2.70 
2.05 
2,65 

AJ& 
2.26 


1,60 
2.10 
2.20 
2.30 
2.35 
2.50 
2.10 
2.25 
1,95 
2.00 
1.95 
2,35 
1*55 
2.30 
2,05 
2.30 
1,90 
1,10 
1.45 
1.75 
1.60 
2.30 
2,10 
2.20 
1,90 
2.10 


9     1.73    1.70  1.70 


1.90 
1,80 
1.60 
1.65 
1.85 
2.00 
1,70 
2.20 
1.55 
2.80 
1.65 
2.20 
2.85 
2.90 
2.60 
2.80 
2.10 
2.70 
3J?CL  kt 

2,13  34, 


Av,  :  sindi-5 
1941- :  1951 : cated: 
_50  _:  :1952_: 

Thousand  tons 

8  13  11 

9  13  15 
50  60  73 
29       39  44 

2         2  2 
58       72  78 
786      834  781 
154     180  189 
566      681  673 
870     942  1,018 
815     946  899 
14360  2,075  1,765 
1,710  1,91^  1,576 
2,361  5,021  4*529 
2,379  3,991  3,682 
2,083  3*004  2,456 
826      871  580 
314     668  631 
627  1,516  1,705 
1,980  3,040  2,672 
1,849  2,118  1,466 
14 
143 
308 
141 
124 

15 

386 
207 
22 
13 
76 
42 
716 
462 
1,018 
2,114 
533 
1,503 
373 
536 
1,004 
314 
643 
597 

40,560 


Av.  : 

1941-1  1951 


_50   1  


1952 


13 
106 

192 
110 
52 

8 


16 
l4l 
288 

127 
120 

15 


486  389 
300  243 


22 
96 
216 
42 
710 
412 


33 
15 
98 
34 
722 
426 


It 
It 

1, 


130  1,018 
928  1,888 
558  539 
362  1,342 

351  339 
54l  546 

938  830 
268  289 
706  621 
645  575 
Z5£l  k*ZQ3. 

283^*937 


Percent 

87 

93 

98 

87 

92 

97 

89 

94 

98 

85 

96 

93 

84 

97 

95 

88 

96 

92 

85 

91 

85 

78 

89 

82 

86 

91 

77 

90 

95 

85 

90 

96 

93 

91 

94 

89 

89 

96 

83 

87 

100 

96 

88 

98 

86 

94 

101 

98 

91 

97 

55 

88 

85 

43 

88 

97 

76 

88 

99 

82 

88 

99 

63 

80 

91 

90 

83 

91 

86 

85 

93 

74 

88 

97 

86 

80 

80 

71 

73 

69 

71 

76 

72 

73 

77 

79 

70 

86 

87 

77 

78 

83 

57 

78 

70 

66 

79 

75 

62 

84 

88 

47 

81 

61 

69 

87 

92 

62 

80 

78 

62 

89 

87 

67 

92 

90 

92 

92 

00 

82 

87 

85 

74 

67 

61 

56 

74 

73 

95 

86 

82 

91 

89 

87 

91 

89 

79 

89 

91 

77 

94 

.72 

—  flU- 

-  -PL 

86 

90 

77 

-  51  - 


UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

CROP  REPORT  bureau  of  agricultural  economics  Washington,  D.  C, 

as  of  CROP  REPORTING  BOARD  lu£y..l.Q.*.-335.2  

 39£L*xJ3S!k   3-;.Q.Q..P.lu...(Etp.,T..l 

IttMIIIHtlMIMMIItSMIIflltlllimiHMIMlimilfmillllimilllllllllMltMIIIMMftMinillim 

L3SPEDEZA  HAY 


State 


:  .  _  _  _  ^Acreage  .  . 

v  Harvesjbed  _  j_  For 

lAverage  :  1Qen     : harvest 
s 1941-50  i.  „  £  _  i  19i2_ 
Thousand  acres 


  Yield  per 

« 

Average)  iqt.. 
1941-50;  *5 

Tons 


acre  _  _ 
:  Indi- 
:  cated 


Production 


Average 
19^1-50 


1951 


Indi- 
cat  ed 
125  2  . 


Thousand  tons 


lnd. 

101 

122 

110 

1.13 

1.10 

1015 

116 

■>  oil 
13^ 

126 

111, 

ilo 

213 

181 

1«09 

lc  20 

1.05 

129 

256 

i  on 

iyu 

Mo, 

1,500 

1,701 

160 

1,565 

1.06 

1. 20 

.80 

1,615 

O    Ail  ~\ 

2,04-1 

±  ,<2D<2 

Kans. 

96 

ll  A  A 

144 

lcl3 

1.  20 

.80 

109 

TOO 
192 

110 

Del. 

16 

21 

20 

1, 20 

1.  25 

1.20 

19 

26 

OA 
eft 

Md, 

h  A 

62 

59 

T      T  it 
1.14 

1.30 

1.15 

It  n 

ol 

CO 
DO 

V  Ci, 

j*- j 

539 

J.  .  vJJ 

jjy 

566 

W,Va. 

32 

35 

37 

1.08 

1.05 

1.05 

34 

37 

39 

N.C. 

499 

498 

468 

1.09 

.95 

1.00 

544 

473 

468 

S.C. 

202 

234 

227 

.90 

.80 

.90 

183 

187 

204 

G-a. 

131 

208 

193 

.85 

.85 

.85 

154 

177 

164 

Ky. 

792 

897 

987 

1.14 

1.10 

1.00 

905 

987 

987 

Tenn, 

1,127 

961 

990 

1.07 

.95 

.85 

1,203 

913 

842 

Ala. 

116 

136 

132 

<,90 

.85 

.85 

104 

116 

112 

Miss. 

318 

298 

328 

loll 

1.00 

1.00 

35^ 

298 

328 

Ark. 

672 

678 

664 

1.01 

1.10 

.75 

678 

746 

498 

La. 

98 

98 

108 

1.22 

1.00 

1.00 

119 

98 

108 

Okla. 

84 

...     lJl  _ 

160 

1»07_ 

JU15 

_  L  I2. 

178 

120 

U.S. 

6,484 

6,990 

6,912 

1.07 

1.07 

.90 

6,926 

7,^79 

6,211 

WILD  HAY 


Acreage 

Yield  j2er 

acre 

Production 

State;- 
li 

Harvested  : 

For 

•Average 

i  1951 

:  Indi-  , 

*  Average  ' 

:  1951 

:  Indi- 

Average 

:  195i  ; 

harvest 

;  1941-50 

:  cated 

j  1941-50 

i  cated 

,  J 1941-50 

•  • 

19i2_  _ 

i  J-952  „ 

Thousand  acres 

Tons 

Thousand  tons 

Wis. 

114 

64 

58 

1.18 

lo35 

1.30 

134 

86 

75 

Minn. 

1,312 

882 

864 

1.10 

iao 

1.05 

1,449 

970 

907 

Iowa 

91 

50 

50 

1.18 

1.25 

1,25 

106 

62 

62 

Mo, 

146 

144 

144 

1.13 

1.10 

.70 

166 

158 

101 

N.Dak. 

2,391 

2,457 

2,334 

.88 

.80 

.70 

2,094 

1,966 

1,634 

S.Dak. 

2,976 

3,500 

3,535 

.72 

.75 

.55 

2,134 

2,625 

1,944 

Nebr . 

2,956 

3,^16 

3,484 

.74 

,80 

.75 

2,189 

2,733 

2,613 

Kans. 

640 

693 

686 

1.12 

1.15 

.70 

714 

797 

480 

Ark. 

17^ 

163 

179 

1.04 

1*05 

.75 

180 

171 

134 

Okla. 

434 

428 

424 

1.16 

1,10 

.85 

502 

471 

360 

Tex. 

186 

174 

174 

1.03 

.85 

.95 

190 

-  148 

165 

Monto 

824 

801 

801 

.84 

.75 

.70 

696 

601 

561 

Idaho 

140 

142 

156 

1,10 

1,00 

1.10 

153 

142 

172 

Wyo. 

502 

501 

501 

.82 

.80 

.80 

413 

401 

401 

Colo. 

447 

418 

443 

.99 

.85 

.95 

444 

355 

421 

N.Mex, 

22 

24 

24 

.79 

.75 

.70 

17 

18 

17 

Utah 

99 

92 

98 

1.22 

1.15 

1.15 

120 

106 

113 

Nev, 

241 

210 

216 

1.04 

1.00 

1.10 

252 

210 

238 

Wash. 

50 

56 

54 

1.22 

1.20 

1.25 

61 

67 

68 

Oreg. 

282 

309 

312 

1,16 

1.00 

1.20 

326 

309 

374 

Calif  0 

160 

139 

142 

1.24 

1.20 

1.25 

199 

167 

178 

U.S. 

14,188 

14,663 

14,679 

.88 

.86 
-52  - 

.75 

12,539 

12,563 

11,018 

UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

CROP  REPORT  bureau  of  agricultural  economics           Washington,   D.  C, 

as  of  CROP  REPORTING  BOARD  Jfaly  10,  19-52.  , 

July  U  1952  .3.:00..P^.JE9DST^. 

.  .  -  r7~v  TTJt    ,  ii    ii  1 1 1 1 1  it  i  in  i  ii  in  ti  ii  i  in  inn  mm  f  1 1!  i  ii  it  mini  i  mm  ill  in  ii  >mii     i  h  i  m  until  nit  umir 

IIHIIIIIIIIIIHIIIIHUIIIIIIIIUMIIIIIIHIIIllOIIIMMIIIIIIMIIIIIimiHIIMIIlllllMIIIIIIIIMIIIMI^ 

SOYBEANS 


State 


Acreage  grown  alone 
for  all  purposes 


N.J» 

Pa, 

Ohio 

Ind3 

111. 

Mich* 

Wis. 

Minnc 

N..Dako. 

S9Dak. 

Nebr# 

Kans. 

Del. 

Md0 

Va<> 

W.Va, 

N.C0 

s,c« 

Ga9 

Fla. 

Ky8 

Tenn, 

Ala, 

MissQ 

Ark, 

La9 

Okla, 

Tex0 


•  Average 
?  1941-50 


1*51 


1952 


Acreage  for  "beans 


 17. 

 12,288 

►time  average* 


9 
39 
43 
1,159 
1,659 
33738 
128 

63 
1,140 

l;f 

63 
60 

495 
69 
95 

220 
11 

439 
114 
86 
10 

212 
310 
166 
600 
685 
107 
120 
3 


thousand  Acres 
9 

35 
39 
1,032 

1,559 
3,588 
120 
65 
1,3.97 

89 
90 

644 
74 
92 
220 
10 
439 
135 
96 
12 
220 
326 
166 
642 

945 
100 

156 

4 


_ Harvested 
Tverage  1 


10 
14 
28 
997 
1,391 
3,383 
99 
38 
572 

11 26 
32 
218 
46 
44 

97 
1 

243 

25 
13 

90 
91 
39 
148 

277 
31 
10 


1951 


7 
20 
22 
1,124 

1,551 

3,637 
120 
44 
1,077 


60 
58 
401 
61 

77 
166 
1 

300 

83 
21 
8 

130 
183 
88 
425 
607 
33 
77 


for 
harvest 
.  19i2_  _ 


7 

17 

21 
1,001 
1,481 
3,498 
116 

43 

1,159 
1,381 

87 
88 

625 
65 
73 

166 
1 

303 
102 

29 

10 
136 
203 

88 
450 
870 

36 
110 


u0s,  

1/  Short. 


14,838  .  15,29]  10,249  _  _12,211  1%,9DL  _  _ 


RICE 


State 


 Acreag_e 

Harvested 


!  Average  •  ,  QO 
i  1941-30  :  1951 


Thousand  acres 

Miss,,.    28 

Ark,  313  445 

Lac  588  596 

Tex*  429  564 

Calif..  238  3l4_  _ 

U.S.  l,i6£  Jl^±7_  _ 

1/  Bags  of  100  pounds* 


For 
harvest 

J25 J  _ 

52 
467 
560 
547 

_1*316_ 


_Y _i  e  1  d__p_er  _a  c  re 
Average   :  g 
1941-50  :  1951  : 

Pounds 


— -  2,500 

2,195  2,025 
1,743  1,900 
2,003  2,200 

_  2,222  __3_J00_  . 

_  2,084  _  2,250  _ 
-  53  - 


— t—     _ :  Production   _ 

Indi-  :Average:  :  Indif- 
cat ed  :  1941-50:  1951:  oated 

^  ■1552-.:  :  _l  .1952. 

Thousand  "bags  l/ 

2,500    700  1,300 

2,0?5  69871  9,011  9,457 
1,950  10,248  11,324  10,920 
2,400  8,668  12,408  13,1?8 
It  200  _  2^Q30  10^362  10,560 
_2J19_  J 2^8^42, 805  45i.365_ 


UNITED   STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
CROP  REPORT             bureau  of  agricultural  economics           Washington,  D.  C.  , 
as  of  CROP  REPORTING  BOARD  JL?i?2_  

imiiiiiiiiimiimmimimmiimimiiiimimiiimmiii'MMMMIIi  1111111111111111  tniiilin  nun  iiiii  iiiiiiiiiiiimi  Mini  ill  mm  Illlllllllllllllll  IlllllllllllllllltlllllUllllllllillllllllllll  Illllllllllllllllllllllllllilll 

 S  

 Acre^e  for  a^l  £urp£.ses  

 Grown  alone  i  £nierplant.e&  1  _^£Uiyalent  .solid  gj  

Averages  1950s  1951s      5oSAveragesl950s 1951s ig528 Averages  1950S  1951s  ^ 


State 


 :  1941-50 :_  l/  s  ^"s  1941-50  s  l/  I  l/„:„  il9 41-501    l/  s    l/  8  XJ 

Thousand  acres 


7a. 

154 

151 

151 

128 

154 

151 

151 

128 

293 

245 

250 

212 

294 

245 

250 

212 

Tenn. 

8 

A 

4 

4 

8 

4 

4 

4 

TOTAL  (Va. 

-  454 

400 

405 

344 

455 

400 

405 

344 

N.  C.area) 

S.C. 

36 

23 

17 

15 

37 

23 

17 

15 

Ga. 

1,210 

351 

791 

633 

303    1  34 

138 

124 

1,362 

918 

860 

695 

51a. 

257 

201 

201 

195 

133  81 

79 

70 

323 

241 

241 

230 

Ala. 

581 

403 

375 

300 

38  4 

3 

2 

600 

405 

377 

301 

Missj. 

28 

13 

10 

8 

30_ 

*3 

10 

.8 

.area). 


479    219    220    196      2,351  1,600  1,505  1,249 


Ark. 

36 

13 

11 

8 

—   37 

13 

11 

8 

La. 

19 

7 

6 

6 

  30 

7 

6 

6 

Okla. 

250 

222 

233 

130 

  250 

222 

233 

130 

Tex. 

770 

530 

541 

400 

    774 

530 

541 

400 

N.Mex, 

9 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

T0TiL(S.! 

U  1,083 

779 

798 

551 

    1,089 

779 

798 

551 

area) 

TOUTED 

_ STATES  _ 

_  3,650. 

3,670 

2,597 

2,(246 

_  49£  -219- 

220  _196  3j.896_2j.779_ 

2J.708_ 

.2*144 

2/    Acres  grown  alone  plus  one-half  the  interplanted  acres* 

PEAPUTS  PICK^  ^ JiSEffiffiH© 

I  Acreage  harvested  ]/:  Yield  _>er  acre_:  Production  

State    s Averages 1950  S  1951: Averages  1950s  1951s  Average    S    '  1950      %  1951 

 !1941_50$_  2/_:_  2/_:1941-50:_  2/__:_  2/_s_1941-50_.l  _  __  2/_._:_  _  2/  

Thousand  acres  Pounds  Thousand  -pounds 

Va.  151      148      148      1,254  1,540  1,600       188,724       227,920       '  236,800 

H.C.  276      232      237      1,090  1,090  1,330        299,494       252,880         315, 210 

Term^  8  4  4          780  _  800  _  700   5_718   3,200   2,800 

TOTAL (Va.-      434      384      389      1,144  1,260  1,426       493,936       484,000  554,810 

_i_C_  area).  

S.C. 
C-a. 
Ela. 
Ala. 

Ki— s_  

TOTAL  (S.E." 

— a_ea)   : 

Ark* 
La. 
Okla. 
Tex. 

IT.Mejs.  . 

TOTAL  (S.~.* 

_a_rea)  

UNITED 

_STAJ2S   

2/    Equival  e 


30 

19 

14 

619 

800 

810 

18,502 

15,200 

11,340 

983 

728 

662 

721 

935 

900 

698,300 

680,680 

595,800 

96 

72 

72 

673 

850 

870 

64,016 

61,200 

62,640 

447 

335 

298 

730 

970 

690 

319,823 

324,950 

205,620 

-.20 

 10 

 8 

360  _ 

i25  _ 

375 

 6^9 55_ 

  4,250  _ 

  3,000 

577 

1,164 

1,054 

714  _ 

933  _ 

833 

-i^iOT^eoi. 

1,086,280  _ 

-  878,400 

15 

8 

7 

392  " 

475 

450 

6,060 

3,800 

3,220 

8 

3 

3 

324 

340 

325 

2,572 

1,020 

975 

217 

212 

220 

500 

590 

520 

106,496 

125,080 

114,400 

679 

490 

338 

482 

675 

350 

317  ,066 

330,750 

118,300 

-  2 

 7 

 7 

-  1 

,024  _ 

820 

860 

 8^717_ 

 5,740  _ 

_  _  £,02Q 

929 

-  I3Q 

_  575 

i83  _ 

J48  _ 

42J 

 4£0a911_ 

_  466,390  _ 

_  242,915 

,940 

2, 26 8  2  ,£18 

208  _ 

898  _ 

831 

_2J.042^.4i8_ 

2,2.36,670  _ 

1,676,125 

Revised^ 


UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
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BEASTS,  DRY  EDIBLE  l/ 


State 


 Acreage  

_  Harvested.  __:  For 
Average:    Q<-  : harvest 
l^2-i°±  J±  1952_ 


Yield  £er  acr 
1951  : 


Average 
19^1-50 


e_ 

Indi-" 
cated 
1^52  _ 


Production 


Average 
19^1-50 


1951 


Indi- 
cated 
1952. 

93 
1,650 
3.630 

3,173 
~  783 

105 
2,124 

756 
342 

*tin 

1,139 
120 

uo 
50 
1,749 


Thousand  acres 
Maine  7  8  9 

Hew  York  137       139  150 

Michigan_  _  _527_      373  _3^3_ 

Jtotaljy^  676_  _  £2*£  _  _522 

ITebraska  6l         67  56~~ 

Montana  24  9  7 

Idaho  139       139  118 

Wyoming  86         56  54 

¥ashington_  5_     _18  18_ 

Total JUTjl  3l6_  _  289  _  _2J3_ 

Colorado  307       203  171 

JTev/  Mexico  181         35  40 

Arizona  13  8  8 

Utah  ,  9  7  _  10_ 

~Total_SJ!_\Ji_  512_  _  253   229_ 


Pounds 


958  1,000 
1,014  1,100 
_8f>2_  _lil20_ 
_884_  _lx113_ 
1,520  1,250 
1,332  1,570 
1,657  1,800 
1,346  1,300 
JLX290_  _2_L000_ 
_  _1JL510_  _l_L58l_ 
661  800 
303  400 
520  370 

_558  iio_ 

_  Z  _537  712_ 


1.030 
1,100 

1.0C0 

1,TC9 

1,500 
1,800 
1,400 
1,900 
_1,^23 
900 

300 
500 

500 

"  764 


Thousand  "bags 
57"  80"~ 
1.405  1,529 
_  4,451 

.  £.960  ^843_ 
921  838 
297  141 
2,300  2,502 
1,151  728 
.  r  Jl  -  _360_ 
_  4,75b  _4^5l9_ 
2,012  1,624 
584  140 
68  30 
49  8 


2,7iS 


lj802_ 


California: 
Standard  Lima  87         68  81 

Bahy  Lima  73        52  39 

_0ther  189        230  193 

^Total^alif^  348  150  "  "'SIT 

JJnited  States  1X8I2__  l,4l£  j£5¥C 

l/  Includes  "beans  grown  for  seed, 
Zj  Bags  of  100  pounds  (uncleaned). 


1,406 
1,508 
1j.194_ 

A311 
976 


1,876    1.800     1,202    1,276  1,458 
1,677    1,650     1,098       872  644 
_1_L341_  1,250     2,264  _3_tP84_  2,412 
_1^25_  1.542  I  4, "165  _5A222_  5,115 
_l±2ll_  1,19S  _17.997  17x446_15,747 


PEAS,  DRY  FIELD  l/ 
_Acreage_  _:_     _Y_i  e  ld_p  e_r  _ac  r  e_ 


Production 


Stated- 

Harvested  : 

For 

:  Indi- 

Average  : 
1941-50  : 

1951  ! 

harvest 
1952 

j  Average] 

;  1941-50; 

1951 

:  cated 
:  1952 

Thousand  acres 

Pounds 

Minn* 

1/  5 

3 

4 

3/  902 

1,150 

900 

IT.  Dak, 

3/  11 

3 

4 

2/1,092 

800 

600 

Mont. 

26 

5 

5 

1,187 

1,390 

1,400 

Idaho 

136 

81 

66 

1,290 

1,270 

1,300 

Wyo. 

1/  2 

2 

7 

2/1,152 

1,200 

1,200 

900 

Colo. 

20 

4 

5 

923 

750 

Wash. 

230 

175 

117 

1,334 

1,370 

1,200 

Oreg. 

27 

13 

10 

1,343 

800 

1,300 

Calif. 

3/  18 

4 

5 

^1^020 

1,250 

1,400 

U.S. 

471 

290 

223 

1,270 

1,298 

1,220 

* 

Average]  q~ 
1941-50;  " 


Indi- 
:  cated 
!  1952 

36 

24 

70 

858 
84 

45 
1,404 

130 
70 

2,721 


Thousand  "bags 


11  40 
1/  120 

310 
1,760 
3/  24 

182 

3,091 

356 


34 
24 
70 

1,029 
24 
30 

2,398 
104 


3/    184  50 

£,011  3,763 


1/  In  principal  commercial  producing  States. 

cannery  peas  harvested  dry, 

2/  Bags  of  100  pounds  (uncle aned). 

2/  Short-time  average. 


Includes  peas  grown  for  seed  and 
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UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

CROP  REPORT  bureau  of  agricultural  economics          Washington,  D.  C, 

as  of  CROP  REPORTING  BOARD  J&1&..1Q*_XS52  

.my^..l95Z   J^SUs^SS^D 
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FLAXSEED 


State 


i  Acreage  _  .  J.  _  Yield  &er  acre.. 

L.  —  _^rve.3t_ed_  j»  For 
Average:  :  harvest :  Aver  age 


Indi- 
cated 

 : 1941-50 iJzrt  „  1  _  125.2  _  :  195  2_ 


 ±  Production.  


1951 


Mich. 

Wis. 

Minn. 

Iowa 

Mo. 

N.Dak. 

S.Dak. 

Kans. 

Okla. 

Tex. 

Mont. 

Wyo. 

Ariz. 

Wash. 

Calif. 

U.S. 


Thousand  acres 


7 
12 

1,325 

146 
6 

1,421 
473 
125 
18 

107 
200 

1 
21 

1 

262 

4, 043 


5 
13 
1.205 
60 
1 

1,909 
573 
11 
4 
22 

33 
l 
4 
2 

.  _  £1 

3,904 


Bushels 

6  7.7  7.5  8.0 

10  12.3  11.5  14.0 

1,072  10.2  9.0  9.5 

37  12.9  10.5  14.0 

—  6.0  5.0 

1,623  7.7  8.0  7.0 

458  9.4  8.0  8.0 

15  6.4  7.5  5.5 

2  5.9  8.0  5.5 

115  7.8  3.4  8.5 

10  6.9  6.0  3.0 

—  1/4.8  5.0 

2  23.9  31.5  26.0 
  1/12,2  11.0 

_  _  J*5-  _  19jt5_  _2B._5  28,0 

3,395  9.4  8.7  8.3 


:Average  :  1951 

il2^>5<L:  i. 

Thousand  bushe 


55 
145 
13,532 
1,851 
50 

11,134 
4,336 
830 
100 
737 
1.394 
6 

520 
17 

_J^086_ 
33 .056" 


38 
150 
10,845 
630 
5 

15,272 
4,584 
82 
32 

75 
198 

5 

126 
22 

_1jl728_ 
33 ,802 


Indi- 
cated 

-1252  _  _ 

1§ 

48 
140 
10,184 
518 

11,361 
3,664 

82 
11 
978 
30 

52 

 1,260. 

28,328 


1/  Short-time  average. 


l_  Acreage 

.Harvested 
:Average 

.21941-50  ±  Jt  „  1 
Acres 


State  bTJZJZ^Z  '7 


, .  TOBACCO  

,  j.  _  Yi^eld  per  acre 

For      :  :  : 

harvest  :Average  :  1951  : 

l^^il^:  ± 

Pounds 


Production 


Indi-  :            :  i  Indi- 

cated : Average;  1951    *  cated 
J&fc-  .Ll94l-i0j.  i  _  1912..  _  _ 


Mass. 

6,840 

6,700 

6,300 

1,566 

1,5*K> 

1,547 

10,694 

10,317 

9,748 

Conn. 

17,900 

16,500 

16,900 

1,366 

1,355 

1,424 

24,416 

22,353 

24,060 

N.Y. 

720 

300 

200 

1.348 

1,400 

1,350 
1,524 

930 

420 

270 

Pa. 

34,740 

34,900 

25,200 

1,448 

1,610 

50 ,451 

56,186 

33,407 

Ohio 

20,950 

13,900 

19,700 

1,157 

1.387 

1,308 

24,160 

26,222 

25,765 

Ind. 

9,790 

10,800 

10,800 
14,800 

1,210 
1,469 

1,282 
1,477 

1,348 

11,929 

13 .850 

14,555 

Wis. 

22,100 
540 

15,500 

1,484 

32,468 

22,889 

21,968 

Minn. 

300 

300 

1,258 

1,500 

1,400 

676 

450 

420 

Mo. 

5,680 

5,000 

5,200 

1,052 

800 

1,000 

5,965 

4,000 

5,200 

Kans. 

240 

100 

100 

1,020 
758 

920 

825 

246 

92 

82 

Md. 

43,770 

52,000 

49,000 

800 

700 

33,702 

41,600 

34,300 

Va. 

122,910 

136,500 

137,900 

1,120 

1,295 

1,162 

133 ,489 

176,788 

160  ,  255 

W.Va. 

2,930 

3,100 

3*200 

1,107 

1,380 

1,200 

3,268 

4,278 

3,840 

N.C. 

655,030 

750,200 

758,600 

1,118 
1,134 

1,332 

1,275 

736,334 

998,990 

967,200 

S.C. 

111,700 

132,000 

133,000 

1.330 

1,320 

128,052 

175,560 

175,560 

Ga. 

88,770 

112,100 

26,600 

114,200 

1,033 

1.225 

1,169 

92,991 

137,361 

133 .530 

Fla. 

20,660 
356,700 

27.000 

957 

1,218 

1,100 

19,990 

32,392 

29,700 

Ky. 

348,800 

352,900 

1,110 

1.320 

1,230 

397,950 

460,370 

433.965 

Tenn. 

107,400 

110,100 
600 

113.600 

1,182 

847 

1,301 

1,276 

128,139 

143,214 

144,920 

Ala. 

360 

600 

1,050 

950 

304 

630 

570 

La^ 

400 

J00 

^06 

660 

600 

167 

264 

U.S. 

1,630,060  1,781,400  1,789,800 

1,124 

1,307 

1,243  1^43^869  ^328,226 

2,224,495 
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UNITED 

Crop  Report 

as  of 
July  19„1?52  

.IHTrMmrnrMriHIIIIIM!!!!!!!!"!!!!!!!!"!!!!'!"'"'"'"'' 


STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

bureau  of  agricultural  economics  Washington,  D.  C, 

CROP  REPORTING  BOARD  Jiily..lQ_,__12_52   


Area  and  Stato       *  _   _ 

lk"stcim  States  i 
North  Atlantic! 

Maine  5^1 

New  Hacpshiro  057 

Vornont  740 

Massachusetts  2*554 

Ehodo  Island  211 

Connecticut  1,231 

Now  York  14,591 

New  Jorsey  2,460 

Pennsylvania  6^604  

ToTaT  fortE  XtTen tTc_  1Pjl@_  

-5ouTh"^.TlanTi  c  J 

Dolaware  500 

Maryland  ^»?57 

Virginia  9,406 

West  Virginia  3,769 


Product ion__  2/__  _ 

7  ~  "lJSjg  ~~  8  IDS1_  _L  _Indlcab£d_l£52.  _  II 

""     ~"    fhousand  oushols 


1,391 

1,361 
972 

3,442 
245 

1,470 
3/18,700 
w  2,709 

6,270 
""*36T5^(T 


1,154 
1,216 
3/1,000 
3,160 
235 
1,656 
3/17,291 
3,310 
7,626 


849 
648 
750 

2,133 
153 

1,242 
12,255 

2,050 

6,279 
'26  ,"359 


"Cen  tral"~l3Ta£b S8 "" 
Nor  th  Contrail 
Ohio 
Indiana 
Illinois 
Michigan 
Wisconsin 
Minnesota 
Iowa 

Missouri 
Nebraska 
Kansas 

TbTal  Forfch  "JcntraT  "  ~  D®Td 
"^ouSTConTfall  ~~ 

Kentucky  317 
Tennessee  392 
Arkansas  5C2 
TbTal  SbutE  Central  12252 
^ol^~t^7ral"^aTes"  19,351' 


320 
1,205 

12,500 
4,402 
1,056 

"2D ,  4"S1" 


316 
1,127 
9,560 
3,700 
1^.269 
TB70B2" 


236 
1,134 
11,840 
3,770 
1,935 


3,517 
1,403 
3$194 
6,962 
936 
169 
134 
1,205 
74 
417 


3/ 


3/  3,534 
1,260 
2,900 
7,420 
1,297 
65 
165 

1,1x0 

52 

205 


3/ 


4,400 
1,006 
3,995 
9,005 
1,207 
342 
264 
1,440 
06 
432 


TO.  11(T  "  23.0*57" 


3,604 
1,327 
2,604 
5,928 
1,336 
182 
232 
1,020 
81 
230 


Western  "StatesT 
Montana 
Idaho 
Colorado 
New  Mexico 
Utah 

Washington 
Oregon 
California 
%3"a"T  Western  Slates" 

3o@"3I  ltatos~  ZZZZ  "SSSS.  Z  Z 


372 
4G4 
400 
H264" 


376 
399 
510 

""  24,3-42 


370 
475 
385 
17230" 


196 
1,673 
1,395 

659 
441 
29,450 
2,766 
7,909 



3/ 
3/ 


100 
1,360 
002 
165 
202 
3/35,532 
3,01G 
6,740 

"134.4TT0" 


3/40 
3/1,610 
3/1,292 
"37  025 
493 
19,100 
2,330 
7,032 
337570" 


168 
1,806 
1,300 
880 
370 
22,995 
2,800 
8,400 
•387715- 


>±£LZZZ 


sodo  quantities  unharvested  on  account  of 
1  quantities  were  as  follows  (1,000  "bu»)i 


1/  Estimates  of  the  ocenercial  crop  refer  to  the  total  production  of  apples  in  the  comercial 
applo  areas  of  each  Stateo 

2/  For  sone  States  in  certain  years,  production  includes 
fS??0."^0  con<iitions.    In  1950  and  1951,  estimates  of  such  quanti* 

195CUMa4ne,56;N.H«,41;V^  ,  44t  Ohio,  177;  Ind.  ,25j 

fcefcr. ,  3jMon  t. ,  5?  Wash, ,  376§  Oreg* ,  115?  1951-Ms.ino ,  23;  Vt  ♦ ,  43;Mass, 
H.  Jo232;Pa. ., 970; Del. , 32;Md. , 34; Va. ,  700?  W.  Va, , 200;0hio, 520}  Ind- 
Minn* , &c|  Iowa,  13;Mo0 , 144;Nebr.  ,4g Kans,  ,35}^  ,56;Tenn„  1 20;  Ark* 
xi»«lex«  ,o2»Utah,49© 

3/  Includes  excess  cullage  of  harvested  fruit  (1,000  bu„)  1950-N.Y. ,533;  Ohio, 160}  Mich., 300; 
&  Me*!^  Wash., 660;  1951~Vt.,21;  N.Y.  ,441;  Ohio,  132}  Mont.,0;  Idaho,  131;  Colo., 04; 
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UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

CROP  REPORT  bureau  of  agricultural  econom.cs           Washington,  D.  C, 

as  of  CROP  REPORTING  BOARD  J^XJLQxJl&i?.  

  .^:^a.P^..CEJQ^ 

lllltMllUlllllllllllllllllllilllllllllUWIIMIIIIflllMMIIIIMIIIIIIIIIIItllllHIIlVlllllllMniMIMIIIIIMUnilltlllUMIinillltlllllllinillMIIIIIMIIIIIIIM 

PEACHES 


?  Production  l/ 


State 

• 

0 

Average  ; 
1941^0  » 

1950 

:  1951 

• 

• 

u 

s 

Indicated 

TOCO 

Thousand  "bushels 

10 

1 

9 

7 

Mass, 

54 

15 

87 

53 

13 

4 

21 

m 

Conn« 

t  oo 

12/ 

96 

148 

137 

It  w 

1,023 

1,312 

1,280 

N,J0 

It  524 

1,704 

1,992 

1,292 
2,308 

Pa, 

2,051 

2,194 

2,352 

0x110 

9l0 

808 

907 

GOl 

ma. 

CAO 

278 

72 

*fO0 

TT  1 
111* 

l,/o7 

1,344 

224 

1^33 

Mien. 

J,o61 

4C800 

605 

MO 

013 

500 

304 

&ans. 

00 

117 

130 

125 

90 

148 

110 

MCL0 

389 

476 

z09 

Vo 

707 

1,771 

0  aoIl 

«  s  va  . 

2Jl 

531 

581 

eon 

T  Q^O 
1,00/ 

324 

1,806 

1, 

3,226 

360 

4,980 

Ira,. 

Z+,11M' 

810 

3,975 

3  9 150 

•C  J.a 

14 

24 

10 

iiy » 

572 

116 

72 

tf3^ 

rn  0  v% «. 

1  enn©. 

oao 

r0/ 

63 

80 

Ala 

Ala.. 

i  ao£ 

220 

256 

*1  9 

MISS, 

on  0 
702 

183 

255 

it  Qr> 

*+o0 

iirK. 

2,027 

1,650 

1,044 

1,339 

T  ft 

oat 

201 

54 

63 

Hlrl  ft 

iio  Q 

302 

413 

274 

1  ex. 

"1      O  OO 

1,32/ 

472 

696 

41 

350 

43.0 

Colo- 

1  881 

1,219 

316 

2,403 

N.Mex. 

167 

32 

270 

300 

Utah 

646 

112 

800 

712 

Wash* 

2,086 

576 

135 

810 

1,680 

Oreg, 

250 

400 

622 

Calif .,  all 

30,698 

29,669 

35 t 878 
24,544 

33,294 

Clingstone  2/ 

19,506 

19,668 

22,210 

Freestone 

_  _   11.192  _  _ 

10*001 

_    _  1U3J4 

11,084 

jm±i  r 

3268,186 

 50,622  _ 

£Lo22  . 

58,119 

_Xf    For  some  States  in  certain  years,  production  includes  some  quantities  unhar~ 
vested  on  account  of  economic  conditions. 


2/    Mainly  for  canning. 
2/    U.  Se  average  includes  estimated  production  for  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Arizona,  and 
Nevada  from  194l  through  1943^    Estimates  of  production  in  those  States  were 
discontinued  "beginning  with  the  1944  crop. 
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UNITED   STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
r*~*n  o^«^D-r             bureau  of  agricultural  economics           Washington,  D.  C, 
as  of                            CROP  REPORTING  BOARD  WLJ&tWM i 
July  1,  1952                                                                                      3aQ0.P.,Ma...(E,D,T  J 
,Tr,;^^r^r=^»;u;n^;»T^.  •  ■  ■  •  ' ' 


PEARS 

Pro due ti on  l/  

1950         :  1951 


State 


Average 
1941-50 


Indicated 
1952 


Thousand  "bushels 


Mass. 

42 

49 

45 

38 

Conn. 

50 

60 

53 

57 

N.Y. 

679 

520 

486 

454 

Pa. 

277 

210 

200 

205 

Ohio 

243 

177 

200 

188 

Ind. 

136 

81 

100 

99 

111. 

308 

161 

204 

152 

Mich, 

721 

736 

966 

1,073 

Mo. 

194 

135 

132 

126 

Kans. 

84 

74 

78 

64 

Va. 

210 

42 

102 

129 

W.Va. 

72 

42 

59 

70 

N.C. 

202 

73 

154 

155 

S.C. 

92 

34 

64 

40 

Ga. 

314 

158 

241 

221 

Fla. 

145 

78 

75 

104 

Ky. 

128 

35 

56 

92 

Tenn. 

168 

43 

58 

115 

Ala. 

241 

97 

99 

117 

Miss . 

275 

136 

126 

167 

Ark. 

153 

107 

94 

80 

La. 

168 

105 

70 

123 

Okla. 

150 

117 

104 

61 

Tex. 

335 

227 

261 

144 

T  d  P\  Vi  r\ 
X  U-ctilU 

36 

58 

7? 

Colo. 

187 

160 

193 

214 

Utah 

156 

35 

198 

279 

Wash, ,  all 

7,046 

5,703 

5,554 

5,022 

Bartlett 

5,231 

3,950 

3,970 

3,654 

Other 

1,815 

1,753 

1,584 

1,368 

Or  eg.,  all 

4,929 

5,713 

4,997 

5,391 

Bartlett 

1,971 

1,896 

2,147 

2,166 

Other 

2,958 

3,817 

2,850 

3,225 

Calif . ,  a.11 

12,468 

14,168 

15,001 

14,668 

Bartlett 

11,009 

12,668 

13,001 

13,001 

Other 

1,458 

1,500 

2,000 

1,667 

U.S. 

2/  30,306 

29,312 

30,028 

29,720 

l/    For  some  States  in  certain  years,  production  includes  some  quantities  unharvested 
on  account  of  economic  conditions. 

2 1    U.S.  average  includes  estimated  production  for  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont, 
Rhode  Island,  New  Jersey,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Delaware,  Maryland,  New  Mexico, 
Arizona,  and  Nevada  from  1941  through  1943.    Estimates  of  production  in  those 
States  v/ere  discontinued  "beginning  with  the  1944  crop. 
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UNITED   STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
CROP  REPORT            bureau  of  agricultural  economics           Washington,  D.  C, 
as  of  CROP  REPORTING  BOARD  July.„lQ_lL_1952  , 
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GRAPES 


Production  l/. 


H.T. 

N.J, 

Pa, 

Ohio 

Ind. 

111. 

Mich. 

Iowa 

No* 

Kane , 

Va. 

W.Va. 

H.O. 

S.O. 

Ga, 

Ark. 

Ariz. 

Wash, 

Oreg. 

Calif.  t  all 
Wine  varieties 
Table  varieties 
Raisin  varieties 

Raisins  2/ 

Hot  dried 


Tons 


55 ,540 
1,820 

16,9^0 

13.500 
1,880 
2,880 

33,250 
2,660 
4,490 
1,860 

1,495 
1,140 
4,070 
1,190 
1,980 
9,480 
1,070 
18,590 
1,460 
2,627,100 
565,100 
542,100 
1,519,900 
256,000 
495,900 


95.800 
1,700 

30,900 

19,100 
1,200 
2,600 

43,000 
2,500 
4,700 
1,400 
1,100 

1,000 
3,000 

1,400 
2,000 
10,800 
1.300 
23,000 
1,400 
2,440,000 
512,000 
596,000 
1,332,000 
156,000 

708,000 


60,700 

1.300 

17,400 
15,600 

800 
2,000 
10,000 
2,200 
4,400 
1,300 
1,100 
900 
3,200 
1,500 
1,900 
10,800 
2,500 
22,700 
1,500 
3,224,000 
651,000 
768,000 

1,805,000 

241,000 
841,000 


55,300 
1,100 
16,900 
14,400 

1,000 
2,000 

39,500 
2,200 
3,600 
1,100 
1,100 
900 
2,700 
1.300 
2,000 
8,400 
3,100 

23,800 
1,400 

2,753,000 
531,000 
654,000 

1,568,000 


u.  s. 


1/  2,807,710  2,687,900 


3,385,800 


2,934,800 


l/  For  some  States  in  certain  years,  production  includes  some  quantities  unharvested 
on  account  of  economic  conditions.    In  1950  and  1951,  estimates  of  such  quantities 
were  as  follows  (tons):    1950  -  New  York,  2,200;  Pennsylvania,  1,200;  1951  -  New 
York,  2,400, 

2]  Dried  "basis i    1  ton  of  raisins  equivalent  to  about  4  tons  of  fresh  grapes, 

2/  U.  S,  average  includes  estimated  production  for  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island, 
Oonnecticut,  Wisconsin,  Nebraska,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Florida,  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
Alabama,  Oklahoma,  Texas,  Idaho,  Colorado,  Hew  Mexico,  and  Utah  from  1941  through 
1943,    Estimates  of  production  in  those  States  were  discontinued  beginning  with 
the  1944  crop. 
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UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

CROP  REPORT  bureau  of  agricultural  economics           Washington,  D.  C., 

as  of  CROP  REPORTING  BOARD                 ^^..15^952.  _ 

July  1K  ;952.„  JZ^J£jfJ&JLJj 

MIII<»imiM«tMil«l«MIMIIIU01ll«IIMmM«llim««IHIItllllMMIIMIIMHIIIM«m^^ 

CITRUS  FRUITS 


CROP 

AND 

STATE 

\            Production  l/ 

:       Condition  July  1 
:         j[new  crop)  l/ 

average : 
:  ly^u— <±y : 

1949  ; 

1950  ; 

• 

X  X1U.X  <~  . 

1951 

X  ZP  wx 

:  Average: 
: 1941-50: 

1951 

j  1952 
• 

Thousand  "boxes 

Percent 

uaxiiorma,  axx 

-1  Off 

4o , 196 

4-1  ftfio 

TtX  ,  ODU 

W  ,  <C  X  \J 

3fl  300 

KJ\J  |  www 

79 

76 

f  w 

r  y 

wavexs  ana.  Ml SC ,  oy 

18,273 

15  630 

•  WWW 

14  610 

1  ?  Q00 

78 

70 

r4 

v ax  encias 

29,923 

26,230 

30,600 

P5  4.00 

79 

79 

or* 

oO 

Florida,  all 

46,070 

58,500 

67,300 

•7P  Qnn 
r  o , yuu 

69 

72 

ro 

ivariy  and  Miciseason.  »5/ 

cO  ,  UO\J 

33,600 

36,800 

*io ,  yuu 

70 

72 

f  0 

vaioncias 

21  020 

24,900 

30,500 

non 

68 

72 

73 

3,616 

1,760 

2,700 

300 

68 

1 

45 

Early  and  Midseason  2/ 

2,260 

1,120 

1,800 

200 

4/59 

1 

45 

Yal encias 

1,356 

640 

900 

100 

4/57 

1 

44 

Arizona,  all 

905 

985 

1,400 

730 

72 

59 

68 

Navels  and  Misc.  2/ 

466 

585 

650 

350 

4/67 

59 

67 

1 

Valencias 

439 

400 

750 

380 

4/71 

58 

69 

] 

Louisiana  2/ 

308 

360 

300 

50 

73 

10 

30 

5  States  5/ 

99.096 

103,465  116,910  118,280 

74 

72 

75 

V 

'Po  tfl  1    TTiavlv  anil    M"i     cs no  ervn 
a  w  wax    -DCU.  X«y    cLXlU.    i.vlXU.o  UcLbUXl 

ID/  fro  j  oOO 

5.1,295 

54,160 

57,400 

Total   Val pnei 

vJo  ,  r  Oo 

52,170 

62,750 

60,880 

] 

J 

lM(3ET?  TITOS  • 

r 

x  lux  l  vxci/ 

o ,  oyu 

5,000 

4,800 

4,500 

58 

70 

OD 

j 
i 

All    OTPTiP'PQ  flnd    i*.ATi  srfwA  n 

cTJ»*I-«4b     UA  C*Xa£>wO     GX11U-      vdXl^vl  XiivO 

• 

i 

5  States  5/ 

1  OP  Qftfi 

iu<s ,  you 

108,465 

121,710  122,780 

» 

GHAPEFRTTTT: 

j 

Florida  all 

27,280 

24,200 

33,200 

36,000 

61 

68 

66 

c 

Seedless 

1 1  730 

11,200 

15,800 

17,500 

65 

69 

67 

a 

Other 

15,550 

13,000 

17,400 

18,500 

59 

66 

66 

WW 

j. 

Texas ,  all 

17  3R7 

6,400 

7,500 

200 

58 

1 

ou 

c 

Arizona,  all 

3,294 

3,400 

3,150 

2,020 

71 

66 

76 

T 

California,  all 

2,892 

2,500 

2,730 

2,150 

79 

83 

82 

Vi 

Desert  Valleys 

1,155 

1,060 

1,160 

630 

4/79 

88 

81 

Other 

1,737 

1,440 

1,570 

1,520 

4/80 

80 

82 

 4_States  5/ 

_  _5 0,852 

_36,500 

_ 46, 580  _ 

40,370 

_  _62  _  _ 

_43  _ 

_  _51  , 

c 

LEMONS : 

California  5/ 

12,993 

11,360 

13,450 

12,800 

76 

78 

72 

LIMES: 

c 

Florida  bj 

184 

260 

280 

260 

70 

72 

70 

u 
1 


300 


July  1  forecast  of  1952  crop 
  _  Florida  limes  - —   

1/  Season  "begins  with  the  "bloom  of  the  year  shovin  and  ends  with  the  completion  of  harvest  the 
following  year.    In  California  picking  usually  extends  from  about  Oct.  1  to  Dec  31  of  the  fol- 
lowing year.    In  other  States  the  season  "begins  about  Oct.  1  and  ends  in  early  summer,  except  for 
Florida  limes,  harvest  of  which  usually  starts  about  April  1.    For  some  States  in  certain  years, 
production  includes  some  quantities  donated  to  charity,  unharvested,  and/or  not  utilized  on 

f count  of  economic  conditions. 
Includes  small  quantities  of  tangerines. 
Includes  the  following  quantities  of  Temple  oranges  (1,000  boxes):  1949—710;  1950—1,100? 
Xw51~ — 1 >  300* 
4/  Short-time  average. 

57  Net  content  of  box  varies.    In  California  and  Arizona  the  approximate  average  for  oranges  is 
'  lb.  and  grapefruit  65  lb.  in  the  Desert  Valleys;  63  lb.  for  California  grapefruit  in  other 
as;  in  Florida  and  other  States,  oranges  including  tangerines,  90  lb.  and  grapefruit  CO  lb.j 


areas; 


California  lemons,  79  lb.;  Florida  limes,  00  lb. 
£/  In  California  and  Arizona,  Navels  and  Miscellaneous. 
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UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

CROP  REPORT  bureau  of  agricultural  economics           Washington,  D.  C, 

as  of  CROP  REPORTING  BOARD  July  10  ^  195 2  

 Julx_lx_.195.?_   2A9Q„P.MtJjAD.T^ 

IMIIItlHtmilflMmtMfMllMltlltmilflMIMIIIMIIIIMIIIItllUM^^ 

APRICOTS,  PLUMS,  AND  PRUNES 


Production  3./ 


Crop  and  State 

Average 
l£fcl-_0 

:  1950 

«  « 
•  * 

Tons 

1951 

:  Indicated 
:  -       1_52  _ 

APRICOTS: 

Fresh  Basis 

California 

203,700 

21?  000 

172  000 

155.000 

Washington 

20,020 

1  600 

4  800 

6.4oo 

14,500 

_  Utah  

 5_020_ 

228,740 

400 

 _,_00 

States 

"215^000"" 

181,200 

17^,800 

PLUMS : 

Michigan 

5,060 

7,100 

4,300 

7,700 

California 

79,000 

2/  77,000 

97,000 

56,000 

PRUNES : 

Idaho 

21,580 

10,000 

22,000 
13,600 

24,000 

Washington,  all 

22,910 

13,600 

14,700 

Eastern  V/ashington 

16,890 

12,600 

10,600 

11,700 

Western  V/ashington 

6,020 

1,000 

3,000 

3,000 

Oregon,  all 

71,070 

22,300 

59,800 

58,700 

Eastern  Oregon 

15,^10 

3,ioo 

5,800 

13,300 

Western  Oregon 

55,660 

19,200 

54,000 

44,900 

Dry  Basis  3/ 

California 

183^700 

149^000 

172.000 

  132,000 

1/  For  some  States  in  certain  years,  production  includes  socio  quantities  unharvestod  on  account  of 
economic  conditions.    In  1951,  estimates  of  such  quantities  were  as  follows  (tons):    Plums,  Calif- 
ornia,  3,000;  Prunes,  Western  Oregon,  2,300;  California,  1,000  (dry  "basis).    2/  Includes  2,000 
tons  excess  cullage  of  harvested  fruit.    3/  In  California,  the  drying  ratio  is  approximately  2§- 
pounds  of  fresh  fruit  to  1  pound  dried. 


Crop  and  State 


FIGS: 

California 
Dried 
Not  dried 

OLIVES: 

California 
ALMONDS: 

California 
WALNUTS: 

California 

Oregon 

2  States 
FILBERTS : 
Oregon 
Washington 
2  States 
AVOCADOS : 
Florida 


MISCELLANEOUS  FRUITS_AND_NUTS 
 Co  nd it io n__ July.  JL  _  mi  _ 


.average 


1951  :  1952 


Produc_tijDn__  XL 


83 


56 


Percent 
84 


72 


Average      }    _Q<      :  Indicated 

1941-50     1  JzrZ  _  _  _1_52  „ 
Tons 


80      2/    32,390  2/30,000 
15,700  14,000 


65 


46,400  67,000 
31,1^0  42,700 


35,300 


63,030       67,000  71,000 

.  6,240   2,100  8,200 

.62,270  Z  _7i,loo  72,200 


6,080         6,100  9,900 

941          1,020   1 J40 

,2,021  '     ,  2,120  _  _1 1,240 


 _  J55  52  65  2,44.5  6,^00  — - 

years,  production  includes  some  quantities  unharvested  on  account  of 
,  estimates  of  such  quantities  were  as  follows  (tons)i  Filberts, 
2/  Dry  "basis. 


?or  sono  States  in  certain 
)nomic  conditions*    In  1951 
Oregon,  250;  Washington,  40. 


UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

CROP  REPORT  bureau  of  agricultural  economics  Washington,  D.  C, 

as  of  CROP  REPORTING  BOARD  JulXLiQjL  _i?52  

July  1,  1952  3i.00..P.M.iE.p?T.J_ 

HrMniiiiMiHiti»mmm7ti^   >»•»■««  itHiiHii.iimiiiiuiH  f>»»  imiiHiiimiiiiiini  iiiiiiiiimiiiiuiiiiihiii 

 _  _  _  CHERRIES  _  _  .  

:  m  Product  ion_  l/  _  

Sweet  varieties  :  Sour_varieties  

3  I  ndi  cat  eds  Averages   :   indicated 


State 


3  Average: 

.51941-5&S  J-£5£  __:_  iy:!J_s_  1952_  _:I94i-5£:_  _xIui  1  _195.2  


1951 


1950 


1951 


Tons 


Tons 


"NT  V 
XN  •  I  • 

r>  con 

(O,  C(dU 

*±t  oUU 

c.  Ann 
o  ,UUU 

16,960 

26,100 

pa  inn 

&  —  }  J.VJVJ 

"Dry 

1,  2b0 

l,o00 

1 , 600 

1,600 

6,050 

8,400 

±<d,UUU 

y ,  <duu 

UtllO 

010 

D  U 

D10 

2,238 

2,850 

o,  OUU 

£>,  -dJ 
79,500 

kich. 

4,360 

8,300 

6,800 

9,100 

48,650 

98,000 

84,700 

_J.1_S  •„  —  —  — 

—  —  — 

 — -— 

 rr-r:  — 

—  — 1  — 

-12,750 

-13,000  _ 

.  i^j.°iiu— 

o  iaste^n 

_Stajbes  _ 

-  8,681 

-14,910 

14,920 

-86,648  148,360  . 

144A000_ 

129^X20.  _ 

Mont. 

579 

320 

40 

1,750 

317 

230 

30 

320 

Idaho 

2,334 

1,250 

3,250 

4,660 

524 

350 

610 

810 

Colo. 

466 

230 

380 

980 

3,204 

1,600 

3,200 

1,580 

Utah 

3,254 

440 

4,000 

4,400 

2,150 

800 

3,200 

2,900 

flash. 

26,290 

16,500 

12,700 

16,500 

3,950 

2,900 

3,500 

2,800 

Oreg* 

20,980 

17,400 

16,700 

20,000 

2,190 

2,400 

3,700 

3,000 

Calif, 

29,650 

31,000 

19,800 

7  Western 

—  J5tates__ 

_83,753 

-67,140 

-56,870  _ 

M*3_20_ 

-12,335 

-  8,280  _ 

.  14J.240_ 

11,410 

j12_S_fcate_s 

-92,434 

-82,050 

-71.290 

i00^300_ 

-98,983  156,640  . 

_158J.240_ 

140  ,530  _ 

1/     For  some  States 

in  certain  years, 

production  includes  some 

quantities  unharvest- 

ed  on  account  of  economic  conditions. 


State 


Ohio 

Mich. 

Ue"br. 

Mont. 

Idaho 

tfyo. 

Colo. 

Utah 


_  m  _A _cre age  

—  —Harvested..  3  "For 
Averages  _  qP.    : harvest 
1941-50:^1 _  1  1952„  . 
Tli  ou  sand  acres 


^SgGARJEESTS 
.  „^ield_jper 


Average* 


1941-50 


acre 
Indi- 
cated 

-j.  .-1953  . 

Short  tons 


I  1951  : 


S   Production 

1951 


• Average 
5 1941-50 


Indi- 
cated 
1952_ 

Thousand  short  tons 


24 

13 

12 

10.0 

9.8 

10.5 

248 

127 

126 

78 

53 

49 

8.8 

11.4 

10.5 

704 

605 

514 

56 

55 

58 

12.6 

12.4 

12.0 

704 

683 

696 

67 

45 

37 

11.6 

11.9 

12.5 

774 

537 

462 

68 

66 

59 

15,7 

18.6 

17.0 

1,082 

1,227 

1,003 

33 

31 

34 

11.9 

14.1 

13.5 

395 

438 

459 

140 

124 

115 

13.6 

15.4 

15.0 

1,892 

1,906 

1,725 

37 

26 

23 

14.2 

15.5 

12.0 

520 

403 

276 

132 

140 

147 

16.9 

18.9 

18.5 

2,242 

2,645 

2,720 

116 

_138_ 

-  -X44. 

-  -12-i 

.33,9  _ 

12.7 

-  1. 451  _ 

-1*914_ 

1J27 

751  _ 

_S91_ 

 13,2  _ 

-15,2  _ 

J.4,5. 

-1£,013  „ 

10^.485. 

-  Ji_808_ 

Other 
_Sta.tej3 
U.S._ 

i/    Relates  to  year  of  harvest 


_SU^^S_?0H_SLTG^_Ai'ID_SESD 

S  Acreage  i_  Yield  per  acre  :  , 

State5-  Harvested  _  :    Por  *Avepage* 

:  Average:  lg51  $harvest:1941_50s  1951 


Production 


cated  : 

.Sl941-502_^"1  i  1952  ww.  .  ig52  . 


Average 


J 


1951 


Indi- 
cated 
1952 


1941-50 

Thousand  short  tons 
5,247       4,828  6,153 

 969  l,i&2  lj27L 

-6j.^6_  _  6.12Q  7,424 


Thousand  acres 

La.  280*2     279  293 

11a.  32A4_  _  39A9  4}. 

Total  312j.6  318A9_  J52^JD. 


Short  tons 

18.8       17.3  21.0 

29^,9  32j.4_  _31,0_ 

19^9_     19^.2„  ]jSs.£ 
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UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

CROP  REPORT  bureau  of  agricultural  economics           Washington,   I).  C, 

as  of  CROP  REPORTING  BOARD  July___10 jl.  J&52  

July  lj  1952  3L0O.P,Mc_.XEtD,Tj_. 

"•"■TriTfi^TriaVtMlltlllltlllltllltlM  111111111111111  IIMtllllllMHIItlllimillMtllMIIII 

POTATOES  1/ 

Yield  j>er  acre  :  Production  

'  Indi-:.  :  :  Indi- 

cated iVo^fn5  1951  :  cated 
.  1952_:1941-50:  :  1952 

Bushels 


GROUP 
AND 
STATE 


Por 


  Acreage 

_  Harvested  _! 
; Average:  .p(-.     s harvest 
1941-50 :_ _  _  _:_1952 
Thousand  acres 


Average 
1941-50 


1951 


1941-50 

fhouiand^Mshels 


SURPLUS  LATE  POTATO  STATES: 


180 

103 

136 

348 

445 

420 

61,882 

45,835 

57,120 

NY  LI 

61 

48 

53 

l/U 

271 

300 

310 

16,415 

14,400 

16 , 430 

fj  Y      Ud  St 

105 

•J»  W  W 

54 

5? 

173 

/  LV 

250 

260 

16,768 

13,500 

13,520 

Pa 

128 

69 

65 

168 

235 

220 

19,990 

16,215 

14,30C 

o  iasvern 

ft  r*fc 

306 

OCT  C 

ooo  .0 

331.3  115,054 

R9  950 

lUljjO  IK. 

Mich. 

142 

60 

58 

126 

180 

175 

16,958 

1U , oUU 

10,150 

Wis. 

118 

53 

57 

122 

185 

190 

12,820 

y ,  quo 

10, 830 

Minn. 

154 

70 

69 

121 

170 

160 

17,209 

ii , yuu 

11,040 

N.Dak. 

143 

82 

88 

142 

190 

175 

19,872 

i  c;  pi  on 
ID , ooU 

15,400 

S .Dak. 

11 

11 

94 

1D0 

150 

2,467 

J.  ,  DUU 

1 ,  bOO 

5  Central 

585 

276 

««-\  r~\n 

283 

126 ,2 

180,2 

173,4 

69,326 

AO  rtrZG. 

*±y ,  r  oD 

4yj_0  r  0 

Ne  "br . 

62 

30 

33 

176 

200 

185 

10,518 

6,000 

6,105 

Mont . 

15 

10 

11 

158 

215 

205 

2,337 

2,150 

2,255 

Idaho 

159 

134 

141 

247. 

280 

280 

39,312 

37,520 

39,480 

Wyo. 

11.8 

6,5 

7.6 

180 

185 

200 

2,035 

1,202 

1,520 

Colo. 

73 

45 

47 

246 

255 

300 

17,627 

11,475 

14,100 

Utah 

15.1 

11.3 

12 .7 

196 

205 

230 

2,938 

2,316 

2,921 

Nev. 

2.4 

1.4 

1.6 

214 

260 

220 

504 

364 

352 

Wash. 

34 

29 

26 

294 

400 

385 

9,905 

11,600 

10,010 

Or  eg. 

42 

34 

36 

260 

330 

335 

10,960 

11,220 

12,060 

Calif.  1/ 

39 

32 

36 

325 

400 

375 

12,778 

12,800 

13^500 

10  Western 

455.2 

333.2 

351,9 

241.6 

290.1 

290.7  108,914 

96,647 

102_,_303 

TOTAL  18_         _1±514_.4_  _883_,2 

OTHER  LATE  POTATO  STATES: 


940.9  201.2       267.6    268.6  293,294  236,332  252,743 


N.H. 

6.2 

3.9 

4.1 

198 

250 

230 

1,186 

975 

943 

Vt. 

9.2 

4.1 

4.1 

163 

180 

205 

1,405 

738 

840 

Mass. 

17.8 

8.2 

9.1 

187 

230 

210 

3,157 

1,886 

1,911 

R.I. 

5C9 

4,0 

4.6 

223 

265 

270 

1,293 

1,060 

1,242 

Conn. 

15.4 

7.9 

9a 

217 

285 

260 

3,207 

2,252 

2,36C 

W.Va. 

27 

15 

15 

102 

105 

90 

2,694 

1,575 

1,350 

Ohio 

55 

25 

25 

156 

230 

210 

7,656 

5,750 

5,250 

Ind. 

31 

14 

13 

151 

240 

230 

4,348 

3,360 

2,990 

111. 

19.6 

7.5 

7.0 

91 

110 

100 

1,721 

825 

700 

Iowa 

27 

8 

10 

109 

130 

130 

2,889 

1,040 

1,300 

__N,Mex. 

3,0 

1.2 

_  _  i.a 

101 

120 

iia  _ 

277 

_144_ 

. .  .  _no 

TOTAL  110TH.LATE" 

217.5 

98.8 

102.0 

147.5  " 

198.4 

186.3 

29,834 

"  19,605" 

-.9^002 

29  L-xTE  STATES  1,732.0 

982.0 

1,042,9 

194.9 

260.6 

260.6  323^128 

255^937 

271  ,.745 

INTERMEDIATE  POTATO  STATES: 

28 


N.J. 
Del. 
Md. 
Va, 
Ky, 

Mo. 
Kans. 
_Ariz .  

TOTAL  8  " 

37  'LATE  AND  " 
INTERMEDIATE 


57 

3,3 
15.4 
63 
36 
28 
16,9 
4B8 


3.5 
8,2 

37 

20 

13 
4,6 

_3.8 

118.1 


25 
4.9 
7.4 

36 

19 

13 
5.1 
_  1.2 

114.6 


209 
103 
120 
139 

90 
111 

98 
262  _ 

145.0 


267 
200 
150 
186 

98 
112 

80 
365_ 

181.7" 


181 
173 

118 

141 

92 
70 
45 
354  _ 

137.0 


11,462  2/ 
330 
1,762 
8,352 
3,265 
3,022 
1,620 
1^292 


7,476 
70C 
1,230 
6,882 
1,960 
1,456 
368 
1,387 


4,525 
848 
873 
5,076 
1,748 
910 
230 
J-jl.487 

15.697 


223-2.5. 


31.106 


21^459_ 


lJ.955i5_li100JLl_  1,157,5  189.3     _252^2_  248.3_354JL234_277a.396_287J.442 
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UNITED   STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
CROP  REPORT            bureau  of  agricultural  economics           Washington,  D.  C, 
as  of  CROP  REPORTING  DOARD  Jkly.-JiVJL9.S2  
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■  •••iMitiiiiiiiiuii mi i iituitiiiii mtiiii t<>  i  j  tun  1111  t»iif  milium  mt iniiiiiiiiiiiMMii  iiur 

POTATOES  Continued) 


iiiiiiiiiiiiuiiii*iiiii»ii»niiiiiiiiiHiuiuiiMiiiit*niiinitnftiniimimiittnuiinf 


M  I  I  I  I  l  I  I  1  I  I  I  t  I  M  I  M  I  I  I  III  1  i  I  1  1  I 


1 1  mil  i  mi 


II  i  i  I  .  I  I  I  it  M  i  I  I  I  1  III  II  ||  in  M  n  me 


GROUP 

AEE 

STATE 

Acreage 

Yieldjper  acre  : 

Production 

:      Harvested    :    For  : 
:  Average:  1QR-   : harvest; 
.  _: 1941-50:  19bl  ±  _1952  : 
TEousancT  acres 

1941-50 , 

•  • 

BusEeTs 

Indi-: 
cated: 
.1952  : 

:           :  Indi- 

1951  :  cated 

_  L           '  1952 
TEousancT  "bushels 

EARLY  POTATO 

STATES: 

N.C. 

78 

49 

49 

126 

141 

125 

9,572 

6 ,909 

6 ,125 

S.C, 

22 

13 

14 

107 

149 

145 

2,295 

1,937 

2,030 

Ga. 

18 

7 

6 

70 

69 

80 

1,217 

483 

480 

Fla. 

29.1 

24,5 

30,7 

XOO 

251 

4,398 

6,321 

r  ,  r  UD 

Tenn. 

36 

19 

18 

86 

81 

86 

3,005 

1,539 

1,548 

Ala. 

43 

31 

29 

96 

136 

142 

4,047 

4,216 

4,118 

Miss. 

22 

9 

8 

69 

58 

61 

1,531 

522 

488 

Ark. 

35 

14 

12 

83 

79 

69 

2,820 

1,106 

828 

La. 

34 

12 

10,5 

60 

62 

66 

2,035 

744 

693 

Okla. 

20.0 

6.5 

6.5 

71 

81 

80 

1,359 

526 

520 

Texas 

46 

19 

17 

97 

116 

110 

4,402 

2,204 

1,870 

Calif.  1/ 

63 

49 

_60_  _ 

368 

445 

420 

23,610 

21,805 

25J200 

TOTAL  12  EARLY  445.6 

253,0 

26CL.7 

141.4 

191.0 

60,291 

48,312 

51,606 

TOTAL  U.S.  

_2J.401J10_1J_353_.1__ 

180,4 

240.7 

239JL 414,525  325,708 

339,048 

w    jl.   ~m       —       —      #  —  

States.  2/  Includes  1,093,000  "bushels  of  commercial  early  potatoes  not 
marketed. 


S WEETPO T A  TOES 


Acreage  .      1      _Yi_eld_j:er_acre      j_      _  Production 


State 

:      Harvested  : 

For  : 

Average : 

• 
• 

Indi-:- 

Average* 

• 

*  » 

.  Indi- 

:Average: 

1951  : 

harvest: 

1941-50 : 

1951  : 

cated: 

1941-50 : 

1951  : 

cated 

: 1941-50: 

.1952  : 

t 

• 

1952  : 

• 

* 

1952 

Thousand  acres 

Bushels 

Thousand  "bushels 

N.J. 

16 

14 

14 

142 

165 

160 

2,256 

2,310 

2,240 

Ind. 

1.3 

.6 

.6 

117 

135 

140 

152 

81 

84 

111. 

2.7 

1.2 

1.1 

92 

110 

85 

240 

132 

94 

Iowa 

1.5 

1.0 

1.0 

100 

110 

110 

154 

110 

110 

Mo. 

6.2 

2.5 

2.0 

100 

110 

65 

598 

275 

130 

Kans, 

1.9 

1.0 

1.4 

112 

85 

80 

215 

85 

112 

Del. 

1.2 

.7 

.8 

126 

150 

155 

150 

105 

124 

Md. 

8.1 

5.0 

5.0 

149 

160 

155 

1,212 

800 

775 

Ya. 

24 

17 

17 

116 

130 

120 

2,763 

2,210 

2,040 

N.C. 

65 

40 

42 

106 

94 

100 

6 , 850 

3,760 

4,200 

S.C, 

54 

28 

26 

96 

85 

95 

5,115 

2,380 

2,470 

Ga. 

76 

25 

28 

77 

65 

75 

5,781 

1,625 
510 

2,100 

Pla. 

14.2 

7.5 

7.5 

67 

68 

65 

950 

488 

Ky. 

13.4 

5.5 

4.8 

86 

84 

88 

1,141 

462 

422 

Tenn. 

30 

11 

13 

98 

90 

90 

2,944 

990 

1,170 

Ala. 

59 

21 

20 

82 

65 

70 

4,832 

1,365 

1,400 

Miss. 

53 

22 

24 

91 

60 

75 

4,836 

1,320 

1,800 

Ark. 

18 

7 

7 

82 

74 

65 

1,483 

518 

455 

La. 

102 

64 

80 

92 

100 

100 

9,453 

6,400 

8,000 

Okla. 

8 

3 

3.5 

70 

75 

55 

542 

225 

192 

Tex, 

57 

21 

29 

85 

65 

75 

4,855 

1,365 

2,175 

Calif. 

11 

10 

10 

107 

125 

115 

1,182 

1,250 

1,150 

U.S. 

625,0 

308.0 

337.7 

93.0 

91,8 

94.0 

57,703 

28,278 

31,731 

UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

CROP  REPORT  bureau  of  agricultural  economics           Washington,   D.  C, 

as  of  CROP  REPORTING  BOARD  jJuly..lQj_1252  
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MILK  JRODUCSD  P_ER  MILK _C0W  JIT.  HERDS  KEPT  JL  BEP0ET3RS.  l/ 


0  u.Ly_  1 

CU.IU.  • 

"HI  ttI  a  ^  oti  • 

Ave I dge  , 

1950 

• 

Pounds 

1951 

:  1952 

• 

Me. 

19.9 

20.7 

22.5 

22,1 

N.  H. 

19.1 

20.6 

19.4 

20,1 

vt. 

20,8 

21.0 

21,7 

22,8 

Mass, 

20.6 

22,5 

22.0 

22.0 

Conn, 

19,7 

20.6 

22.4 

21.0 

V  V 

j.  i  a  _  » 

23.8 

25,0 

25,8 

25.4 

H.J. 

22,5 

22.9 

23.4 

22,8 

Pa,_ 

21,4 

22.9 

23.3 

22.J3 

U.Atl. 

21.96 

23.03 

23.90 

23.29 

Ohio 

19.9 

21.2 

22,3 

22.1 

Ind, 

19,1 

19.9 

20.9 

21,2 

111* 

19.2 

20.6 

23.0 

20.9 

Mich, 

23,0 

25,2 

25,2 

25.7 

Wis, 

23.9 

24.9 

26.1 

26.3 

E.  J?.  Cent. 

21,87 

23. 28 

24,  36 

24.48 

Minn. 

21.5 

23.8 

23,7 

24.8 

Iowa 

20.1 

22.4 

21.7 

21,6 

Mo, 

14.9 

16.6 

17.7 

14,7 

H,  Dak. 

19.9 

22.1 

21.7 

20,3 

S.  Dak. 

17.3 

19.0 

19.7 

18.3 

Eebr. 

18,5 

19.5 

20.1 

19.2 

KanSj_ 

16.6 

18,4 

18.5 

15.3 

V.U.Cent. 

18,60 

20.61 

20. 6j 

19x37 

Md, 

18,2 

18,8 

18.8 

18,4 

Va. 

15.4 

17.2 

17.1 

15.2 

W.Va. 

15.5 

16.3 

17.5 

14.9 

F.C. 

14.5 

15,4 

1^.5 

14.6 

s,c. 

12.1 

12.6 

13.7 

12.4 

Ga. 

10.2 

11.0 

11*3 

10^4 

S.Atl. 

14,21 

11.22 

15.51  _  _ 

13.98  _ 

%. 

15.0 

16, 1  ' 

15.9 

14,5 

Tenn, 

13.5 

14.3 

14.1 

12.3 

Ala. 

10.3 

10.8 

10.8 

10.5 

Miss, 

9.1 

9.2 

9.8 

7.9 

Ark, 

10.8 

U.3 

11.3 

9.6 

Okla. 

12.9 

12.9 

12.3 

11#4 

Tex, 

10,2 

10.6 

9.6 

9*6 

10^8^  

S.  Centa  

11.19 

12.02 

Mont, 

20,3 

21.7 

21.2 

21.8 

Idaho 

22.5 

23.5 

23.5 

23.4 

Wyo, 

20,3 

21.0 

21.6 

22.1 

Colo 

20  7 

20.8 

20.0 

Utah 

21.0 

22.7 

22.5 

24.8 

Wash, 

23.5 

24.9 

24.1 

22.3 

Oreg. 

22.0 

23.3 

23.2 

22.4 

Calif,  

_  21,9 

22.4 

_  23*8  

  23^4   

22^4? 
_  19^34  _ 

West^ 

.  _  JSLK  _  I  _  _ 

22.  Zl 

22^82 

U.S. 

18.39 

19.  71 

~  20.07  _ 
Ehe  total  nuober 
based  on  comfcin 
only.  Averages 

~V~Averagos  represent  dEiTy  milk  i 
dry),    Figures  for  New  England  Stal 
special  dairy  reporters;  others  re] 
dairy  States  are  not  shoim  separat< 

5roducTionldvi2ecr^y  ■ 
ies  and  New  Jersoy  are 
present  crop  reporters 

*r-  .68- 

of  nflk  cows  (In  mflk  or 
sd  re  turns,  iron,  crop  and 
for  some  less  important 

UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

CROP  REPORT  bureau  cf  agricultural  economics           Washington,   D .  C„ 

as  of  CROP  REFORTING  BOARD  10,1952 

 J.^.ijt„i?5.?   aiMLp«i.JlTpr?.-.) 


•  iiiiiiiiiiiii(iiiii«iitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiifiitriitfiiiiitiiiftriiitiiitiiiiMtitii*iriiiiftiiiiintii 


iiimKiiiiiiumnniMiinim.ii.iiiMniMMiimHrtuMiuiMi  M^nnnitimiimmiiiinitiiuiiiinminiiiuiiiMm. 

J-UHE  EGG-  PRODUCTION 


State 
and 
Division 


Me, 

3ST.H. 

Vt. 

Mass. 

E.  I. 
Conn. 
H.Y. 
H.J. 

Pa ,  

I-Atl.. 

Ohio 

Ind. 

111. 

Mich. 

Wis.  

^.N.CentT 
Minn. 
Iowa 
Mo. 

N.Dak. 
3.  Dak. 
He  or . 
Kans. 

F,  ¥.T?ent7 

TfeT.  

Md. 

Va. 

W.Va. 

1T.C. 

S.C. 

Ga. 

Fla. 

Kye 

Tenn. 

Ala. 

Miss. 
Ark. 

La. 

Okla. 
Tex. 

Mont. 
Idaho 
Wyo. 
Colo. 
N.Mex. 
Ariz. 
Utah 
Nev. 
Wash. 
Oreg. 
Calif. 
West 
tT-S". 


Number  of  layers  on:         ^ggs  per 
__hand  during_June_  :  .100__layers. 


_l£51  J.25Z 
thousands 


1 1951-  1  .1252 
Fumber 


 Tp_tal_e^!gs>  ]orpjiuced  _ 

1  _  During_June_  _  \_  Jan. -June  inclj. 
1  1951.  _:.l£52  .  1  1951.  _s.l£5l  _ 

Millions 


2,678 

1,893 
680 

4,459 
480 

2,668 

9,993 
11,060 

_  15^13. 
_  59x324_ 

13,132 

15  54o 
81648 

-  1U063_ 

-  S.0JL129_ 
17,736 
22,836 
14  554 

6,242 

9,050 

10^.090 

I  H3iW~ 
7S0~ 
2,895 
5,907 
2,898 

m 

m 

Z  2§i9S7I 
6,100 

km 

1,258 
1,202 

55? 

2,034 
678 

497 

2, 


2,930 
1,872 

730 
3,918 
454 
2,762 
10,702 
11,252 
17^6 

2?jl0S6" 
13,211 

12,988 

7,578 
10x549. 
59x952 
17,974 
22,570 
13,212 
3,227 
6,668 
9,028 
9^.944 


3,048 
2,324 


2,616 
5,980 
2,578 
8,010 

2,922 

§•332 

6,235 
6,070 
4,850 

6,326 
I?!!!? 

1,327 
1,212 

541 
2,138 
637 

436 
2,140 

146 
3,443 
2,488 

-  16x32° 
307898  17691" 

308X636"  -l£6W 


1,782 
1,605 
1,800 
1,728 
1,746 
1,692 

1,680 
lj.698 

Dl<S2fZ 

_lx746_ 
_lx710 
1,776 
1,761 
1  728 
1,752 
1,752 
1,728 

1,584 
1,716 
1,464 

1,437 
1,413 
1x506. 

1,602 
1,446 
1,422 

1:38 

1,275 
1,590 

1,680 
1  764 
1,734 
1  686 
1,560 


i;680 

1,689 
1,698 
1.701 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
T 
T 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
I 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
T 
I 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
T 
T 


788 

665 
788 
728 

755 
692 
716 
662 
632 
580 

70S 

$80 
o59 
686 

69£ 
681 
725 
740 
617 
6?$ 
743 

620 
o^4" 

£33 
554 
539 

458 
398 
362 


52 

31 

13 
68 

8 

18& 
187 
285 
_  575 

225 

178 
1,008 
311 

23 

150 

161 
17400" 

% 

117 
41 

71 
30 

I  Z  3591 1  z      1 1 
98  97 

35  38 

S2  26 

i  z  I7Z0I  ::M:: 
21  22 
21  22 

10  9 
34  36 

11  10 

7  6 
38  37 
2  2 

7 


307 
713 
1,044 

.  -1x154 
£,640 


"5706"0" 


_  288 

2.SI 


325 

218 

89 
463 
54 

313 
1,234 
1,261 

.1x921 
-5x9£8. 

1,532 

_lj_226 
-7x002 
2,190 

till 

i,o64 
1,15^ 

81 
303 
667 
279 
791 
277 
489 
216 

-31153: 
731 

606 
443 
381 
430 

236 
696 

69 
46 

245 
15 

421 

13 
1.870 


-  69  - 


IN  D 


Page 

Acreage,  Harvested, »..»•••<,»• « *• »  35-36 
Planted,  , 37-39 


Alfalfa  ilay ..»a.«.»9«**c*t>«>.o> 


Almonds, 


Apples, 


Avocados, 


Barley  

Beans  (Dry) 
Cherries. . . 


Citrus  Fruits, 


Clover  &  Timothy  Hay, 
Corn  (All),....*...., 
Egg  Production. . . . .. , 


Figs, 
Filberts, 


Flaxseed, 


'•rapes, 


Hay  (All)  , 

^ops  , 

Lespedeza5  ••••«, 

Maps  , 

Milk  Production, 


veto* 


t  n  a  c  t  » 


51 


64 


59 


Apr i cot  s. %.«**«».. •.««.»«.. c « o » . «  64 


64 
46 
55 
65 
63 
50 
42 
69 
64 
64 
56 
62 
49 
48 
52 
5-6 
68 


Oat  s^>  ......••eo.o«..s.  »»&»..•*».«  45 


X 

Page 

Olives...,..*.  »••••  64 

Pasture* .o»..*.e?»«o.. 51 
Peaches.  o». «.«.«*.<».«. .6...P..9  60 

Peanut s*  • .  •*••«  . •  •  • .  54 

PearS.  .c«e.»»«..eaavo»»«o«<>.*»o  61 

Peas  (Dry) .*«... ...oo..........  55 

Plums  &  Prunes. . . . .  >  64 

Potatoes  ...«,••«*•. 66-67 

Rice  8   53 

Rye  *   47 

Sorghums. ... .......  ^  »  48 

Soybeans* .......... c . •  53 

Stocks  of  Grain.,,**  *..».  43-44 

Sugar  Beets  •»....»•••  65 

Sugar  cane  o    » ......... « .... . .  •  65 

Sweetpotatoes   67 

Tobacco  by  States* •*•«••  ••<>••••  56 

by  Typeso .......... .o».  57-58 

U.  S .  Summary,  •  •   1-3 

Walnuts  oo  •  64 

Wheat,  Spring......  „...   41 

Winter  . .  40 

Durum,   41 

Wheat  by  classes  0....  41 

Wild  Hay. »».ec...».»«oo.cc»».».  52 


70 


5 


